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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER. 


American Childhood from a 
Medical Standpoint. Henry 
Linc Taytor, M.D. Points out 
the unwholesome physical and 
mental influences that surround 
American children, especially in 
cities. 


Specifics for the Cure of 


Inebriety. 1. D. Croruers, 
M.D. A warning against quackery. 


The Native and Foreign-born 
Population. Carror. D. 
Wricut. Shows the actual extent 
and nature of the stream of immi- 
gration to our shores, 


A Comparative Study of Some 
Indian Homes. (Ilustrated.) 
Dr.R.W.SuHuretpt. An interest- 
ing description of the tepees, wig- 
wams, pueblos, etc., constructed 
by the red men. 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tue Evo.ution or Dancinc. (ll- 
lustrated.) Mup as A BUILDING 
MATERIAL, (Illustrated.) A CHap- 


TER IN METEOROLOGICAL DIscovERY. 
LANGUAGE AND Brain DISEASE. 
(Illustrated.) Recent ~ Science. 
WaRMING AND VENTILATING OF 
Dwe..incs. (Illustrated.) SkeTcu 
or ALEXANDER WINCHELL. (With 
Portrait.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story. 


By Prof. A. J. Cuurcn, author of ‘Stories from 
Homer,” ‘Stories from Virgil,’ etc. Illustrated. 
1amo, Cloth, $1.10. 


In the picturesque and graphic manner which dis- 
tinguishes his work, Prof. Church has drawn a series of 
vivid pictures of the lives and times of the Roman 
emperors. He brings up before the reader Horace and 
Maecenas and Seneca, and other contemporaries of the 
doomed. line of Caesars, as well as the triumphs and 
tragedies and frantic excesses of the emperors them- 
selves. He is never didactic, but always readable, and 
his book is an admirable example of history presented 
intelligently and judicicusly in popular form. ; 


“In the main, an anecdotic History of the twelve 
Cesars, ccmpiled fiom Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, and 
Martial. The principal episodes of the first century are 
told with seme fulness, and descriptions of manners are 
introduced itabl - » « » Mr. Church hasa 
remarkable command of the literature of the period, and 
has used it with his accustomed grace and deftnes<,""— 
London Athenaeum. 





NEW EDITION OF 


Fragments of Science. 


By Joun Tywpaut, F.R.S, aushor of ‘ Sound,” 
** Heat as a Mode of Motion,”’ ‘* New Fragments,” 
etc, New revised and enlarged edition. 2 vols. 
tamo. Cloth, $4.00. 


The first edition of Professor Tyndali’s ‘* Fragments 
of Science’’ was published some twenty years ago as a 
single volume, which was made up cf a score or more of 
his detacted essays, addresses, and reviews. The book 
was afterwards revised, some of the papers recast, and 
from time to time new ones added until, the size of the 
work becoming somewhat unwieldy, the present two- 
volume edition was decided upon. This contains fifteen 
additional papers, and represents the auihor’s latest 
changes and revisions, The volumes are uniform with 
** New Fragments,”’ recently issued, and the three to- 
gether include all the occasional writings which the'r 


author has decided to preserve in permanent form 





The Historical Reference 
Book. 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Universal History, 
a Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, 
a Biographical Dictionary. With Geographical 
Netes. For the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Readers. By Louis Heitrriv. Third edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, Half leather, $3.co. 


** Quite the most compact, ccnvenient, accurate, and 
authoritative work cf the kind in the language. Itisa 
happy combination of history, biogrephy, and geogra- 
phy, and should find a place in every family library, as 
well as at the elbow of every scholar and writer. . 


ual.”"—Mew York Evening Post. 


* An invaluable book of reference, useful alike to the 
student and the general reader. The arrangement 
could scarcely be better or more convenient.”—New 


The tygography remains ideally good for such a man , 


A Chronological Table of 
Universal History. 


Extending from the Earliest Times to the Year 18a, 
For the use of Students, Teachers, and Readers, 
By Louis Hetirrin, ramo, 200 pages. Cloth, $1.95. 


This is one of the three sections comprised in “ The 
His: orical Reference-S8ook,’’ bound separately for con- 
venience of those who may not require the entire vol- 
ume. Its arrangement is chronological, each paragraph 
giving, in briefest practicable form, an outline s t 
Principal events of the year des'gnated in the ma gin, 


His Life’s Magnet. 


By Tuzopora Exmsig, author of ** The Little Lady of 
Lavender,” *‘A Queen of Roses,”’ etc. No. 100, 
Town and Country Library. ramo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $.c0. 


** An ex-eptionally interesting story to\d with marked 
force and skill, The plot is not only cleverly con- 
structed and elaborated, but it has an element of fresh- 
ness that is as pleasing as it is we! . The style is 
animated, the humor is discreet, and the pathos is grate- 
ful and true, In the closing chapters the book reaches 
a high pint of dramatic intensity.’ - Boston Saturday 
Evening Gasette. 





A new novel by the author af “ Stephen Bilicott's 
Daughter.” 


Passing the Love of Women. 


By Mrs, J. H. Nexpewt author «f ** Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter,’”’ ** The Story of Philip Methuen,” ete, 
No, 101, Town and Country Library, tamo, Papers 
50 cents ; cloth, $r.co. 

‘* The elevation of Mrs. Ncedell’s style, her power in 
the development of character, and her skill in the m an- 
agement and evolution of her plots, make her b:oks 


thoroughly worth reading.”—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


Of ‘Stephen Ellicoit’s Daughter’? Hon, W, E, 
Guapstone says: "Il am desirous to bear my humble 
testimony to the great ability and high: aim of the 
work,” Archdeacon Farrar says: ‘' I find it exceed- 
ingly interesting, and like its high tone.’” The London 
Spectator says: ** From first to last an exceptioaally 
strong and beautiful story.” 


Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By Ricuaro Matcom 
Jounston, author of “Dukesborough Tales,’’ ‘*Wid- 
ow Guthrie,” etc. Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo, 
With novel, specially designed cover and ornamented 
edges, 50 cents. 

“ Mr. Johnston is one of the best living chroniclers of 


Southern rural life and character.”—Charleston News 
and Courter. 


People at Pisgah. 

By Epwin W. Sansorn, Appletons’ Summer Series, 
16mo, With novel, specially designed cover and 
ornamented edges, so cents. 

A story full of the of the unexpected, 





York Herald. 
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For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on reeeipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 
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CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburds). 
copeins SEMINARY, For Girls. Terms, 
$500 for . 
- = te health gy Bot Sept. 15th. 
Miss Sara J. Smuitu, Principal. 


Lyme, Connecticut, 
B cater schoo GaLy ng eaten A . taendy and prepar 
rom 











OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 234 year begins 

..14- Both sexes. Prepares for any College, 

Teaching or Business, rench, German, Art, 
Mus‘c, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Tras, Principal. 





Trenton, New Jersey 

HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
‘3 for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras.5 EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 


ye \GE a aa DEVELOPMENT IN- 
TUT Gymnasium classes for 

> indies, Fe = Boys and Men under constant 

pervision, vate instruction a specialty. 

Send fer for circular. Dr. Watson L. Zivaees. ” 


Nee ym ais 








Ta W, 2 a ons Bt 
HOOL OF APPLIED 
OES SIGN FOR. ¥ WOMEN offers thorough in- 
struction in w: carpet designing, and 
makes a specialty of the cog ac urTEctUns URAL DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue free, For My or information apply to 
Miss Erten J. Ponp, Secretary. 








NEW YORK. 





perens and fromm pores tithe Vale Faculty, 
©. Basrustr, A.M.. Principal. 





, Connecticut, 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
M Location accessible, a attractive, healthful. Col- 


, and special cou 
Le Tene ae ete MACLEAN, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
S Sevens & ure, a. hteenth " opens Sept. a1, 
1892. RANCIS Russett, M.A., 
Rector. Min Many I R. Hitvarp, Principal. : 











MARYLAND. 





fort, Belthaore, at Mt, Vernon 

yeh BOND'S DAY AND’ HOME 
qe Miss oe pour Eleventh year, Complete 
course, Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
I yal jar Winter course Octeber rst, 1892. 
Send for catalogue, and ad: Davip ‘Srreetr, 
M.D., Dean. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. R ns in Septeaber, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


one ook Pag -eogar PRIVATE Boars 
West St.—Prepares fi 
oo hog . Catalogue. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER De or ScigNCE AND THE Arts, 
Genoese ddress the President, or 
Prof. E. se Ruaauas. % 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR SDUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS, 
Address for 
Mrs, Gierioen ft Brees, M.L.A., President, 


Cranbury, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
Fes.Ee-IN-MIND, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 


Englewcod, New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re 
es September aand. Preparation for college 
Ity. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, and. mith on certificate, 
Carouine M, Gerrisn,'A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ Dg neenypetad ADMITS 























Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the direction of B Doane, 22d year. Full 
courses of oh wo through 

Harvard Course for instructors. or 
catalogue, address Sr. Aongs odin. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


Riis COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
ree Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
; fale — healthful, New Building ion Bees mod- 
em 1, 
= improv Session begins Sept. 


ec. 
E. S, Frisszx, D.D., President. 


Buffalo, New York. — 


Bore? SEMINARY. 
year. F 





The forty second 
For circulars address 
C. F. Hartr 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
aw — Jee rough. 
e tsth, 1 ress. 
snips: MISS HARRISON. 














Geneva, New York. 
E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS# Twelfth 
yew aa Sopsenber 21, 1892. For circu 
addr: Miss M. S, Smart, Principal. 





Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1892. 





New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
I (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

AND TECHNICAL Desicn ror Women. Practi- 

cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. School open ail 
the year. For terms and further particulars, address 
the President, Mrs. FLorence Exizasetu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, French and English School for Girls. 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
A CADEMIC SLAGEES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 


tory and Primary ments. Individual in- 
struction. Special att attention to college prepara- 
tion. Native teachers in M uages. Gym- 


Nnasium. Resident ot ng Mary B.Wuiron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 











to Smith, ) toy my Vassar, on certificate, New York City. 4 East 58th St, 
tay citataates ire frotuee the Seminary Coure RS, SALISBURY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
cy Eunice D. Sewatt, Principal, | Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS eect. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
Pe the ae Institute of Technology, 
Fe ds re-opens, Sept. 1 Wood 1892, Bi: 
Science, Law, 

epared | or Cdicary tn hehe ged or $50 per term, 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS ROE. Amo: 
4 nes. A thorough and attractive School 


IkMES W MOREY: Principal, 





New Yo.k City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Boarding and nay * -apoae for Girls. Re-opens 
Thursday. Oct 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
CC Git Prepares eee A OR nove AND 





men and 
women, tNew Sch Sch be mos r Wall eat Gym- 
nasium. Military drill ve U.S. A cmp 5 
L. YGATT, Head Master. 





Morristown, =i Jersey. 
T. Bi pa's age a FOR oie x 4 
Scueoe Yuar Bent, e6ih, Terms, es 
Address, Sistzr Surzr 








New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
M ISS GIBBONS’ Aig « FOR Sms, Mrs, 


Saran H, Principal, reopen 
ember 28, A eh to tak 
Circulars 2 Petenn' ’s Book Store cw. Lae 











Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thoveush. Terms morerate. For iculars. 

dress, Rav. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
pares thorcumaty Bi 
ment, Academi ness. 
Organization. Bissre ms p. 4 Principals 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 

ISS _SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. Primary, Academic 
and Colleg e Preparatory Courses. S$ 

students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class. 





s7th Year. Pre- 
, the Govern- 
Greed 








109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. te 
thical Culture. A limited 

fy of pay pupils will be be taken ; tuition 
fee Oto and 7. Course of Instruction: All the 
usual English nches, Manual Training, Freehand 
Drawing and Modeling, Science, German, Singing, 
and G dee ery in all hey 7 = he graded course, 
piers . In the Normal Training 
Depertetead for metrzartnars, students will receive 
roguleg jactgustion in Psychology, History of Educa- 
tion, Art, Science and Siegian, in addition to the 
training +% Kindergarten methods Proper ; the full 
course covers two years. School opened Sept. 12. 
Applications received at the pone ge 109 West s4th 

Street, New York City. 


M, P, E. Groszmann, Supt. 











OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 151: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLAPSICAL 
ant po Younc Lapras, 5S advan- 
Lesqueg®, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
Culture. Wall term begins 





Phe d 
Sore. op, aes. ™ 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-class School, 
Buccgneadty healthful location. eer boys 
surround Special core of younger 
Illustrated a logue. Cuas. H. Strout and F 
Mov ton, Principals. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Border climate, avoid 

ing bleak north. $250 pe per year for board, room, etc. 
and all College Studies. Handsome Park, Large 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


Laboratory, etc. 
- Rev. J. Eocar, Pu.D., Pres 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL, 
oy EO 
and College ry ar Aimy} es 

na my | 187 nm) Within easy f Phila, 

wo hours from New aa For For catalogue address 

Principal of ‘** Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoor ror Twenty Girts, Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be 7 in 

= years. Terme, $300a year. Address 

LERC. 




















VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT ag ee banal 2 Board- 








ing School for e or 
Business. Military ‘aril isci- 

pline. Finest and ‘a this 
Terms th. Rg A. Ross, A.M., 


country. 
- bi ha 




















Fyre 


An Agency taansnrerans a 


“School Books erect. 


ee 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





vacancies and tells Th is something, but if it is 
you about them at asked to recommend a 
teacher and recommends k 
you, that is more. Ours ecommen, 
Cc. W. BARD , syracuse, N. 
Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 

ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 

erences : Dwight, New Haven; Pres. F. 

A_ Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Ha‘e, Boston ; 

Dr. J. S. Thacher 33 w. 39 hSt.,N.Y. Address S. D. 
Thacher (A.B., LL.B., Yale Un,), 196 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., during july and Aug. 

Mt. Carroll. Lil. 

T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 

Ashevilie, North Carolina. 

INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
in 1793.) Ninety-eighth year will - October 
ist, 1891, at ASHEVILLE, N. C. Address, 

May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, N. C. 
New York City. 15 East 9th St. 

Iss FAIRFIELD S Classes for young women 
and children reopen Oct. 5, 1892. Special 
attention to primary work. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

ORWOOD INSTITUTE, A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 

languages, elocution. music and art. For catalogue 
address the Principals. 
Mr and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, 

HE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS now 

offers ten post-graduat holarships having a 

cash value of $1co each, exclusive of tuition, 

The subjects are as fol'ows: English L terature, Mathe- 
matics, atin, Psychology, History of Education, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate Ve- 
partments. A thorougly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr, J. P Gordy is in process of 


developwent. 
Cuaries W. Super, President. 


Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Pharmacy. 

Send for catalogue, 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 
offers to young ladies wishing to study abroad the 
best masters in German, French and Music, with 
home care, training and chaperonage, watchful re- 
rd to health, gymnastics, etc. acation trips to 
ussia, the North Cape, and different parts of Ger- 


many. 

The Principal. Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland New York, and 
the Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps. U. S. Minister to 
Germany, Berlin. Address for circular, 


Miss Rusy I. G:tugetT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago, 



































Alex: nder’s History of the Hawaiian People,... $1.50 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U.S.. ..... «++. 1,00 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—new......+eeeeesees 1.15 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra.......---.50+ +90 


Ellwood’s Table Book and Test Problens in 
Mathematics...... 


Harper and Miller’. Vergil’s Aencid.....+...-. . 2§ 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar....... ..-+-see+0es 1,20 
Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis.,... 
Rickoff’s Supp'ementary First Reader........+ er 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction ;: 
Books 1,2 and 3 GODER . cocce cece cece. 1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen......... 1,80 
Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship.............. 
Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic, .......,....++000+ ee 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic..........++++++ 
24 Standard Arithmetic.....+.+ssesssscees 
hed High Sch ol Algebra....... ....++* eee 1,00 
Robinson's New Primary Arithmetic.. ......... 
ys ew Rudiments of Arithmetic...... 
vs ‘ew Practical Arithmetic........+- 
Smart's Free Gymnastics,....,....ssee008 + 0% 
‘Webster’s Primary Dictionary. ........ oosesses 
“ Common School Dictionary.......... 

* High School Dictionary............- 

“ Educational Bulletin” d these and man: 
other books mailed free on request. $ sent peopel 
on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. J. G. Holland’s Two Poems 


BITTER SWEET AND KATHRINA. 
Cameo Edition. Each with an etched front- 
ispiece, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half calf, 
$2.75 ; half levant, $3.50. 


In this series there have already appeared Mr. 
Mitchell’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor’? and ‘* Dream 
Life,”” Mr. Cable’s “Old Creole Days,’ and Mr, 
Page’s “In Ole Virginia."” The publishers have now 
ready Dr. Holland's two most noted poems, and they 
belicve that these Fy nae works, in their new and at- 
craeeve dress, will appeal to a still larger circle of 


os South Sea Idyls. 


By Prof. CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. fe. 
vised Edition from new plates. 12m0, $1.50, 


In an Introductory Note, Mr. Howells characterizes 
hese sketches as ‘the lightest, sweetest, wildest 
freshest things that ever were written about the life of 
that summer ocean.” 


The End of a Rainbow. 


An American Story, By RossiITzR JOHNSON, 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


The hero of this book for young readers fails to 
find the crock of gold at the end of the rainbow, but 
does find the solid gold of priceless experience. His 
search leads him and his companions into many 
curious adventures. 


Among the Lawmakers. 
By EDMUND ALTON. Illustrated. Mew and 
Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


‘The reader, old or young, who begins the book 
will be certain to read it through.” —Boston Journal. 


Silhouettes of American Life. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAvIs, 12mo, paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


‘** Charming outlines of life in different parts of the 
States. Mrs. Davis has keen insight and sympathetic 
touch. She is a true artist.”"—Boston Times. 


Stevenson’s Book on Samoa. 

A Footnote to History : Eight Vears of Trou- 
ble in Samoa, By R. L. STEVENSON. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“It has superior value. His presentation of facts 
has the merit of lucidity, animation, correct local 
coloring, and picturesqueness.’’— Christian Intelli- 


aie The Wrecker. 


By R. L, STEVENSON and LLoyp OsBouRNE, 
Eighth Thousand. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations. r2mo, $1.25. 


‘*Much the most enticing romance at present be- 
fore the world.” —A ndrew Lang. 


** The book is in the fullest sense a delightful one.” 
—London Spectator, 


The Bull Calf and Other Tales. 


By A. B. Frost. Sixth Thousand, Oblong 
T2mo, $1.00, 
“ hey laughter it contains is irresistible.’"—W. Y. 
‘orld. 
* It consists of ten stories told in pictures. It over- 


flows with mirthful entertainment.’—Soston Sat. 
Eve. Gasetie. 


The Reflections of a 
Married Man. 


By RopertT GRANT, Fourteenth Thousand, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 


“A capital little book which should easily strike up 
literary comradeship with ‘ The Reveries of a Bache- 
lor.'""— Boston Transcript, , 
is The humor is delightful throughout.”—Brcoklyn 
mes, 


a*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





New Yorx Cincinnat: Cuicaco Boston ATLANTA 


Cassell Publishing Company 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By EDWARD &. HALE. 


EAST AND WEST. 


A Story of New-born Ohio. By EDWARD 
Everett HALE, author of ‘*The Man 
Without a Country,” ‘* Ten Times One are 
Ten,” ‘In His Name,” ‘“ Sybil Knox,” 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE POPULAR 
“UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 


THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE 
IN QUIET WATERS. 


By An IpLE Exe, author of ‘*In Tent and 
Bungalow,” ‘‘ Indian Idyls,” etc., etc, 1 
vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE GREATEST Book OF THE YEAR. 


“Without a peer in the realms of fiction to-day,’"— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


ZOLA'S GREATEST NOVEL, 
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Literature 
A Scientific Theory of Folk-lore * 

THE LATEST ADDITION to Sir John Lubbock’s Modern 
Science Series is a volume in which the President of the 
British Folk-Lore Society, Mr. George Laurence Gomme, has 
sought to show that the now popular study of folk-lore is 
likely to lead to some valuable scientific results. He is not, 
and, indeed, does not pretend to be, the first to make this 
suggestion and to define some of those results. He has been, 
in fact, preceded by Dr. Tylor, Mr. Andrew Lang, and other 
well-known writers. In particular Mr. Lang, in his impor- 
tant work on ‘ Custom and Myth,’ as well as in his introduc- 
tion to the Bohn edition of Grimm’s ‘ Household Tales,’ has 
set forth with much force, and with many illustrations drawn 
from a wide range of reading, some of the striking and in- 
structive conclusions which may be drawn from this study. 
The final result, in his view, is that ‘ folk-lore represents, in 
the midst of a civilized race, the savage ideas out of which 
civilization has been evolved.’ These savage ideas are em- 
bodied in usages and myths which ‘have been preserved by 
the non-progressive classes in a progressive people.’ Mr. 
Gomme expresses the same view in very similar terms. 
‘The essential characteristic of folk-lore,’ he tells us, ‘is 
that it consists of beliefs, customs, and traditions which are 
far behind civilization in their intrinsic value to man, though 
they exist under the cover of a civilized nationality.’ 

Mr. Gomme, however, would go farther back than his 
predecessors have gone in seeking for the origin of these 
peculiar beliefs and customs. He introduces the element 
of race. Mr. Lang holds that the ‘savage ideas’ embodied 
in folk-lore are survivals from the early savage condition of 
the people among whom they are preserved by the least 
progressive classes. Mr, Gomme’s theory, as set forth in 
his present work, is widely different. He sees in the myths 
and usages disclosed by folk-lore a survival of the beliefs 
and customs of a savage people who have been subdued 
and partly absorbed by a race farther advanced in culture. 
He has wrought out this theory with much ingenuity and 
learning, but for the most part only within a limited sphere. 
He has restricted himself almost entirely to that region, 
comprising the greater part of Europe and Southern Asia, 
which is now occupied by nations of Indo-European or (as 
he prefers to say) ‘Aryan’ origin. Alike in India, in Greece, 
and in England, there exist beneath the dominant Aryan 
classes lower strata, largely composed of the survivors of 
races that in earlier times inhabited those countries, and 
whose primitive customs and traditions, in a more or less 
corrupted and disintegrated stage, have been kept alive in 
the shape of what is now known as folk-lore. Such is the 
thesis which Mr. Gomme undertakes to maintain. The 
examples adduced by him to sustain this view are certainly 
curious and interesting. , The most striking, perhaps, is that 
of a festival or ‘cult’ found among the lower classes of the 
Hindoos, whom he takes to be the descendants of the abori- 
gines of India. In this festival a buffalo is killed, and is cut 
up into pieces, which are divided among the peasants, who 
bury them in their fields, to which they are supposed to 
bring fertility. Sheep are afterwards sacrificed in a similar 
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manner, On this occasion the sacrificer, in an apparent 
acme of frenzy, seizes a lamb and tears its throat with his 
teeth. The lamb is then buried beside the altar. There 
were various other ceremonies, most of which were repeated 
in the well-known rites of the Greek sacrifice to Dyonysus— 
rites belonging, in the author’s opinion, not to Greek con- 
ceptions ofthat divinity, but to ‘the ferocious and barbaric 
practices of savages.’ In the south of England traces of 
the custom are found still surviving in the ceremonies of 
certain village festivals, when a lamb, garlanded for sacrifice, 
is killed and roasted whole, and its flesh divided among the 
people, with the idea of ‘ conferring luck on the devourer.’ 

Many similar coincidences are found by Mr. Gomme; 

and it is likely that few of his readers will hesitate to agree 
with him in the opinion that many of these resemblances 
are such as cannot reasonably be ascribed to accident. On 
the other hand, it must be added that these examples are so 
far from sustaining his theory that they seem, on a fuller 
consideration of the ethnological facts than Mr. Gomme 
appears to have given to them, decidedly adverse to it. 
His theory is based on the supposition that a savage race, 
having one set of beliefs and usages, once overspread India 
and nearly the whole of Europe, and was subjected in later 
times by the invading Aryans. But ethnology gives no ac- 
count of any such widespread homogeneous race of savages 
in that region. On the contrary, it finds in the lands to 
which the theory refers evidence of the existence of com- 
munities belonging to at least four distinct stocks, differing 
widely in languages, customs and beliefs. In India there 
were the Dravidians and Kolarians; in northern and central 
Europe the Uralians or Finns; in southwestern Europe, the 
Iberians ; and in Greece probably tribes of the Hamito- 
Semitic stock, whose origin is indicated by the legends of 
Danaus, Aigyptus and Cadmus, It seems clear that if any 
custom or tradition is found prevailing throughout that wide 
region of the Old World in which Aryan languages are now 
spoken, it must have originated among the people speaking 
those nearly-related languages, and not among the various 
dissimilar tribes whom they overcame, The Aryans them- 
selves were once savages, and were but little advanced 
above savagery when they overspread Europe and northern 
India, They must have brought with them in their migra- 
tions many barbarous notions and practices, among which 
should probably be reckoned most, if not all, of those re- 
ferred by Mr. Gomme to earlier populations. 

And yet, though the author has not been altogether for- 
tunate in the particular application of his ethnological 
theory, there can be no doubt that the theory is one which, 
if applied with due scientific limitations, may be of much 
value in the search for origins. In our own country, we 
know how many ideas and practices which prevail among 
the more ignorant of the Southern white population are due 
to the contact with enslaved barbarians. And we are also 
aware how our whole vocabulary has been tinged with ex- 
pressions borrowed from the usages of the aborigines whom 
we or our forefathers have conquered or displaced. Our 
politicians, metaphorically, go on the warpath, seek the 
scalps of their opponents, aim their course for the national 
wigwam, and bury the tomahawk or dig it up, as circum- 
stances may require. These examples will show that when 
we seek to apply the laws of ethnological science to folk- 
lore, by tracing the influence of one race or community 
upon another, we must make ourselves familiar with the 
traits and customs of both or all the communities or classes 
concerned. To take for granted, as Mr. Gomme has too 
hastily done, that several totally distinct races of barbarians 
will have closely similar usages and beliefs is altogether un- 
scientific. In spite, however, of this defect of theory, or, 
more properly speaking, of practice in the application of a 
theory, his book will be found by students of folk-lore and 
ethnology a work of much suggestive value and interest; and 
his theory, when properly applied, will doubtless afford use- 
ful explanations of many problems of history and my- 
thology. 
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The Puritan in Modern History * 

IT 1s A CURIOUS FACT that the names Pharisee and Puri- 
tan are formed from the same root-idea, and from nearly the 
same phonetic stem, Critical scholarship shows that the 
original purpose of the Judzan Puritan was much the same 
as that of his modern brother; while history proves that the 
perils besetting each were alike. Men witha lofty moral pur- 

se are ever in danger of reaction, which seems to their crit- 
ics and enemies to be hypocrisy. "The very tension needed 
to hold human nature to the actual practise of what is 
preached begets a severity in which homelier virtues do not 
thrive and geniality is impossible. Hence the Pharisee hon- 
ored of Ezra is scathed by Jesus, and the Puritan glorified 
in the Commonwealth is hooted at in the Restoration. 
Nevertheless, the really good work done by each abides, 
Neither Jewish priestcraft nor British kingship are what they 
were before the purifiers did their work, Henceforth the 
people rule in the synagogue, and royalty is tolerated on the 
condition of behaving itself and serving the nation. 

’ Mr. Douglas Campbell does a good work in rescuing 
English history from the royalist and anti-republican his- 
toriographers. He shows that Puritanism is the strongest 
moral force in modern history, and that the world is being 
reconstructed on the foundation laid by the Puritans. To 
his mind the ‘ Anabaptist’ —a name about as appropriate 
and accurate as ‘ Unitarian ’—were the first people to take 

esus Christ seriously. ‘They were thoroughly democratic 
in their ideas of church and state. They believed, further- 
more, in putting their ideas in practice. Hence they were 
persecuted by all state churches, without regard to the name 
of Catholic or Protestant. It was they who, without politi- 
cal influence, really laid its basis and wrought out the Ref- 
orm ition among the common people of Europe. They were 
the first Puritans, and in Holland they first gained tolera- 
tion, even while they were being roasted alive by scores in 
England. 

It was in the Netherlands—first and greatest land of 
Protestant martyrs—that these ideas which we think pecul- 
iarly American were thought out and applied to civil and 

tical life. For a generation or two, the little Dutch 

epublic was the bulwark of England against Spain. The 
success of the republic gave the impelling precedent for the 
English commonwealth, Still further, the author shows 
that the Dutch Protestants, when first driven out by the 
Duke of Alva, overran the eastern countries of England. 
There, they leavened the minds of the common people with 
Protestantism, republican ideas and democratic principles ; 
and thus the whole lump was leavened, Out of these east- 
ern countries came the main strength of the Parliamentar 
armies, and the majority of the settlers of New England. 
Still further, the author maintains with abundant proofs, in 
many cases amounting to demonstration, that the political 
debt of Americans to the Netherland is greater than to any 
other country. Our northern States were settled by Puri- 
tans—Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Welsh, English,—who in their 
political procedure departed widely from the precedents set 
them in the British monarchy. Many of the founders, re- 
ligious teachers, military leaders and constitution- makers 
of New England had been long residents of Holland. There 
they had enjoyed peace, prosperity, and often citizenship it- 
self, in a country where the ancient spirit of Teutonic free- 
dom was most vital, The_common lands and common 
schools, the written ballot, municipalities, religious toler- 
ance, a federal union of States, the play of national and 
local government, the supremacy of the judiciary—in short, 
most of the precedents of things usually supposed to be ex- 
clusively of American initiation werein vogue. It was easy 
enouzh to transplant these un-English ideas to America, 
New York was founded by Dutchmen, and Pennsylvania, 
even more than Connecticut, was modelled after the Dutch 
system by the founder whose mother was a Dutch woman. 
Below the line surveyed by Mason and Dixon, the Scotch- 
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Irish—the most un-English of English-speaking people— 
were ‘the Puritans of the South.’ In short, the United 
States is not another England, nor an offshoot or expansion 
of Great Britain. Whatever we have achieved for weal or 
woe is the direct result of casting off English traditions and 
discarding British precedents. 

This introduction to American history is in reality an in- 
troduction to English and Dutch history as well. It is the 
result of long-continued meditation, and critical compari- 
sons and researches, and will challenge attention, if not con- 
troversy, on both sides of the Atlantic, The general theme, 
however, is not quite as novel, nor the conclusions of the au- 
thor so startlingly original, as he would have us believe. 
Apparently, his frequent references to the sectional character 
of most of our so called American history are meant to 
convey the idea that he is a lone explorer in the field of 
Dutch influence upon the United States. As matter of fact, 
readers of The Critic during the last eight years must have 
noticed the many protests raised against the New England 
theory of our national origin. The bulk of American his- 
torical writing has been done almost under the shadow of 
the golden dome of the Massachusetts Capitol ; very much 
of it has been composed in the libraries of Cambridge and 
Boston. The little writers have copied after the big ones. 
Yet others besides Mr. Campbell have shown the one-sided- 
ness of this defective view. More than one writer on the 
staff of Zhe Critic has called attention to the political debt 
of the United States of America to the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands. Yet while other authors have done this in 
general terms, Mr. Campbell, with scholarly diligence and 
with the acumen of a metropolitan lawyer, has sought out 
facts and authorities in minute detail, and has massed them 
with convincing power. The work will long stand in the 
front rank as a masterpiece of historiography. 


“The Land of the Almighty Dollar” * 

‘A RACE AROUND the States in racy language ’—such 
might be the a/ias of Mr. Panmure Gordon’s ‘ Land of the 
Almighty Dollar,’ if the author were not too modest so to 
christen it. The ‘Land of Dollars’ has always exercised a 
a spell over the travelling Englishman ; sooner or later 

e lands here, whether for use or abuse, for better or for 
worse. It is to him a sort of concrete realization of the 
future ; he experiences what it will be to live a hundred 
years hence. In the great. tandem race of civilization 
America is ahead, and the Englishman longs to bestride the 
leading horse, to sit on the cow-catcher, as it were, and view 
the virgin landscape before the eyes of others have vulgar- 
ized it. Here he is already in the future, thrilling with its 
excitements and tingling with its discoveries, standing on 
an unknown peak in Darien, and beholding even more than 
Balboa beheld. 

Mr. Gordon drops from the leaden English skies into this 
land of electricity, and is surprised to find himself suddenly 
alive. And this after ‘trotting’ over the world from China 
to Peru! The one thoroughly lighted corner of the planet 
had been omitted from his itinerary, and he drowsed through 
twilight lands and seas until one morning the Majestic 
landed him in New York, and he found himself under beau- 
tiful skies, among lovely women and wide-awake men, ad- 
miring Stanford White’s Giralda Tower, sailing through the 
air on the Elevated, dining celestially on ‘diamond back’ 
and ‘ canvas back ’ at Delmonico’s, and in ecstasies over the 
exquisite curves of the Brooklyn Bridge. Introductions to 
the é/ite passed him to Tuxedo and the palace-cottages of 
Newport; he finds delight in the sinewy strength and fragile 
grace of American carriages, no less than in the nimble 
wits, graceful dressing, and beauty of American women. 
The New York clubs seem to him luxurious beyond descrip- 
tion ; and the Bay, the chocolate-colored houses, the ‘ four 
hundred,’ and the other sights are all unique in their several 
ways. Women will read his chapter entitled ‘ Ladies’ with 
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wreathing smiles, while philanthropists will nod approval 
over that on ‘ Pullman Company and Town.’ The news- 
papers around Printing-House Square arouse his astonish- 
ment for their contents and the structures in which they are 
printed. 

From New York to Chicago is only twenty-four hours, 
and Mr. Gordon leaps the chasm as if it were a street-gut- 
ter. He thinks Chicago will be the London and New York 
the Liverpool of America. He was there in '71, when its 
heart burnt out ; he was there in ’92, when a new and mar- 
vellous soul has taken the place of the old heart ; and be- 
tween the two he draws a striking contrast as between a 
town of 320,000 people and a metropolis of 1,250,000. 

In his rapid comment he passes much in review, and his 
‘specs’ are rose-colored. The one fault of Americans is 
that they wi// drive to the right ! 





The Story of Byzantium * 


ABOUT THE GREAT CITY on the Golden Horn clusters more 
history, perhaps, than about any other European city ex- 
cept Rome. Romulus and Constantine were not more dif- 
ferent than Rome and Constantinople, and yet the points of 
resemblance between them were many and striking. Stout 
Megarians founded the one, legendary Trojans claimed to 
have founded the other: both, perhaps, were offspring of 
swarming prehistoric beehives so full of bees that the hive 
could not contain them, and they buzzed and ‘boomed’ 
over the Mediterranean and the adjacent seas until all the 
civilized world spoke Greek or Greco-Roman. One spot 
where a cloud of them ‘lit,’ 2558 years ago, was a crescent- 
shaped cove, formed by a quiet inlet on one side, while on 
the other the swift, beautiful Bosphorus flashed by on its 
silvery way through the Dardanelles to the Aégean. No 
more perfect situation for a city could have been selected, 
even by intuition. Seven-hilled like Rome, water-guarded, 
enthroned between the Euxine and the sea of Marmora, 
looking into Asia and Europe—Byzantium grew like magic, 
teemed with a busy population of men and ships, became a 
strategic point of incomparable importance, and soon, under 
Constantine, wrested from Rome the sceptre of universal 
empire. 

The story of its deeds and episodes under the Greeks, the 
Romans, the emperors, the Goths, the Germans, and the 
Slavs, the Saracens, the Crusaders, the Iconoclasts, ‘the 
Latin and the Turk forms a bead-roll of almost matchless 
richness and variety, in which the big and luminous beads 
are formed by Constantine, Justinian, Belisarius, Heraclius, 
the Comneni, and Mohammed IL., connected by innumera- 
ble smaller but hardly less brilliant names, till the city be- 
came Ottomanized in 1453. Gibbon had spoken with con- 
tempt of the weakling successors of Justinian and Heraclius ; 
Finlay, Bury, and now Mr. Oman, have risen as champions 
of the enlightened Byzantines, who held back the Saracens 
and fed the lamps of learning for centuries during the Dark 
Ages. Constantinople cherished arts and sciences which 
Rome had forgotten, a cityful of Vestal fire alight where all 
else was darkness ; and the scattering of its sparks sufficed 
to illumine Europe at a period of portentous gloom. This 
of itself would make its history most interesting—the intel- 
lectual tonic which it proved to the West ; but Mr. Oman 
has filled many chapters and pages with illustrations of its 
greatness and weight in other directions—of the keen and 
buoyant life there when monastic Europe was dead, of the 
works and deeds of the literary emperors when Occidental 
potentates could hardly write their names, of Byzantine 
painting and architecture, giving the impulse to Cimabue 
and Giotto, of Greek minor arts and industries, keeping alive 
the traditions of ancient genius, and of Byzantine commerce 
overspreading the Orient. Glorious temples, walls, and hip- 
podromes rose there when those of Rome had tumbled into 
ruins ; famous legal codes and pandects were drawn up by 
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the Eastern emperors, giving a tone and color to all after 
European legislation ; a mighty Christian bulwark was built 
up against Semitic lawlessness; and the vast camping- 
grounds of the Crusades grew up around its round-domed 
churches, many-arched aqueducts, and towering gateways. 

Mr. Oman's story naturally stops at 1453, when Constan- 
tinople stopped and Stamboul began, when church gave way 
to mosque, dome to minaret, Patriarch to Prophet, and 
Bible to Koran. After that date Byzantium is mute: many- 
colored mufti glide through the streets; the Eastern yash- 
maks cover the faces of the women; eunuchs guard the 
harem ; muezzin-cries drop like stars from the heaven-kiss- 
ing minar-towers, and fez and trousers supplant the pic- 
turesque attire of the Greeks, Oriental at the beginning 
and Oriental at the end, Byzantium, like Athens, was essen- 
tially a transmitter of cultures, a gateway of influences, a 
wedder of Orient and Occident in many artistic and philo- 
sophical directions. 





Masson’s “‘Edinburgh Sketches and Memories” * 

CERTAINLY THE WELL-KNOWN Professor of English Liter- 
ature in the University of Edinburgh is the man one would 
select to write a book about Auld Reekie, embodying its 
history, its traditions, its memories and its spirit. The large 
volume before us is not a unity, except in purpose—the most 
important unity, after all; it is a collection of papers and 
addresses written principally during the last decade, most 
of which have already seen the light in English and Scotch 
magazines. The thirteen papers make up a delightful vol- 
ume, one charm of which lies in its enthusiastic patriotism. 
Men and things Scotch throng on Prof. Masson’s pages : 
the writer is in his element; he has the whole sweep of 
three Scotch centuries in his view, and bends his gaze now 
on Mary Stuart, now on Carlyle, now on Lady Wardlaw, 
and now on the University. Sir Walter, of course, is the 
sunshine of the pages; he beams through half these essays 
on his ‘own romantic town ’—essays written by one who 
loves it as did the Wizard himself. And even counting Sir 
Walter’s famous apostrophe in ‘ Marmion,’ it is to be doubted 
whether more satisfying descriptions of Edinburgh have 
ever been penned than one will find in this book, Take, 
for example, the masterly picture of the town as it was in 
the days of Queen Mary, or the glowing page on which 
Tennyson’s expression, ‘the gray metropolis of the North,’ 
is excused, explained and exalted. The soul of the city, 
too, its solidarity, is put before us as clearly as its contour 
and its outlooks, 

The most important chapters are those on Carlyle, and 
‘Edinburgh through the Dundas Despotism.’ This latter 
paper gives an admirable account of the system of political 
patronage controlled by Melville, which made him, as Mas. 
son says, from 1783 to 1806 virtually King of Scotland, 
Then follows a detailed account of the condition of the 
people, of society, of learning—a companion piece to the 
first paper on the city as it was two centuries before, A 
hundred pages are filled with the entertaining record of 
Carlyle’s Edinburgh life, vividly and sympathetically told, 
and rich with the added charm of personal reminiscence, 
Among the other papers are those on Allan Ramsay, Robert 
Rollock (the first Professor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity), John Hill Burton the Book-Hunter, Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
—‘a born Sir Mungo Malagrowther,’ capitally depicted,— 
and Drummond of Hawthornden. A further interest at- 
taches to ‘The Last Years of Sir Walter Scott.’ Readers 
of The Nation will remember Mr. Justin Windsor’s letter, a 
year or two ago, graphically describing his visit to Prof, 
Masson's lecture-room, and telling how the lecture appealed 
tothe students. This is the lecture then delivered, In 
identifying old houses there is at least one slight diver- 
gence from Laurence Hutton’s little book on — 
Ramsay's house is there given as 155 High Street, while 
The only fault of the 
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book is the lack of an index—especially to be regretted since 
names are many and appear again and again. 





The Stevens Facsimiles: Vols. XIII. and XIV.* 

THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME of the Stevens facsimiles of 
manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America be- 
gins with a copy of a secret report made by an agent of Lord 
Rochford—a ‘discreet and proper person’ who had been 
pumping two French officers recently returned from Amer- 
ica, The communication is marked ‘ Received, 6 August, 
1775, and it appears there were at that date in a hotel in 
Watling Street, in London, ‘at least 200 able officers and 
engineers of all countries, * * “™ endeavoring to get 
pevenee to North America.’ The two French officers liked 

utnam personally, but thought him a headstrong and stupid 
general. Ward they held very cheap. They were present 
at the affair of Lexington, and were offered 40/. a month each 
by the ‘rebels,’ but did not like the paper money. Among 
other things which these Frenchmen were reported as say- 
ing is that the Americans were in the habit of dressing up 
some of their own men in British uniforms and having them 
come into camp in the guise of deserters for the purpose of 
keeping up the popular enthusiasm for the war. Another 
curious gffair is that of the Brigadier Hopkins, a native of 
New England, and at one time in the English service which 
he had left for that of France because he thought his merits 
were not properly recognized. He appears in some dozen 
letters to the Comte de Vergennes as a person who had a 
very high opinion of himself and of his probable success as 
French agent in the Colonies. To make the better impres- 
sion on his compatriots he modestly asks that he be created 
Maréchai, and that he be gratified with a few decorations. 
He succeeded in inducing Elias Deane to back up his de- 
mands ; but it does not appear with what success. 

The fourteenth volume brings the Stormont-Weymouth 
correspondence down to March 14, 1777, and that of Caron 
de Beaumarchais and the Comte de Vergennes to March 8 
ofthat year. The unsigned note on the means of maintain- 
ing American financial credit, in the French Archives des 
Affaires Etrangeres, deplores the depreciation of the Con- 
gressional paper money, and argues that if its credit be not 
sustained commerce will suffer and the Americans will have 
no means with which to carry on the war. The unknown 
memorialist therefore proposes that Congress be empowered 
to draw on a Paris banker for the interest due on its bor- 
rowings, amounting at the time to some five million dollars 
in cash. The rors treasury was expected to indemnify the 
Paris banker for his advances. Another unsigned and un- 
dated document of some importance is one giving in French 
very particular information about the means of reaching 
Lake Ontario by way of the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers. 
A letter from Benjamin Harrison and Richard Henry Lee 
to Capt. Henry Johnson, captured by the British, on board 
the Lexington, privateer, of which the captain was in com- 
mand, is one of twelve documents; the others forming a 
packet to be taken tothe American Commissioners at Paris, 
which will be given in subsequent volumes. 





Recent Fiction 

CONAN DOYLE’s new book contains three stories, the first of 
which, ‘The Doings of Raffles Haw,’ is a new version of the old, 
old story of a man who devotes his life to alchemy until he actu- 
ally discovers the secret of making gold and revels for years in the 
product of his laboratory. He undertakes his operations there 
single-handed, and comes from them pale and exhausted. He 
spends the money freely in the effort to do good and help the un- 
fortunate, but the results do not satisfy him altogether, and he has 
spells of depression from time to time — which his abstracted 
manner, his clouded brow and his bent head speak of a soul 
weighed down with care. His money shows him so many of the 
worst phases of human nature that he has hardly had a happy 
moment since he made his discovery. The only effects of his 
efforts to do good had been to turn workers into idlers, contented 
men into greedy parasites, and pure women into deceivers and hypo- 
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crites. Instead of leaving his secret to a young friend, as he had 
intended, he destroys all the machinery in his laboratory so that 
the whole thing may be buried with him, This and the two de- 
tective stories which follow it are not badly worked out on the 
whole, and will be read with some degree of interest. ($1. Lov- 
ell, Coryell & Co.)——‘ETELKa’s Vow’ is a very well written 
and quite an interesting little love- story, the scene of which is laid 
in Austria, Two young fellows, belonging to the same regiment, 
have a difficulty and settle it by fighting an American duel, that is 
they draw and the one who gets the black bean pledges himself 
to commit suicide on a certain day which shall be fixed by the 
otherman, The 31st of July ten years from that time is fixed 
upon for this absurd performance to take place, but in the mean- 
time the unlucky man falls in love with and wishes to marry 
Etelka. He asks to be released from his vow, but the other man 
holds him to it at first because he loves the same girl and wants 
to marry her himself. At last generosity prevails, however, and 
he telegraphs the release to the doomed man. Unfortunately the 
message arrives too late: the man has shot himself and is dead. 
Etelka swears to find out who the person is that virtually mur- 
dered her lover, and her endeavors to stand by that oath make up 
the sum and substance of the story. It is written by Dorothea 
Gerard. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.). 





A VOLUME OF WALTER BESANT’S short stories has just been 
issued under the title ‘ Verbena Camellia Stephanotis,’ the first and 
least important story in the collection giving its name to the book. 
The two longest and most important, ‘ The Doubts of Dives’ and 
‘ The Demoniac,’ have been published before, and are well-known. 
There is probably no more powerful story of its kind in existence 
than ‘ The Demoniac,’ a picture, drawn with a realism Zola might 
envy, of a man with whom the passion for drink was a disease, 
who gave up his friends and his identity to conquer it, who thought 
for a time that he was cured, and who, when he discovered that 
his case was hopeless, threw himself off of Waterloo Bridge and 
was drowned. ‘The Doubts of Dives,’ so Mr, Besant says in his 
preface, has caused several people to reproach him with having 
obtained their story by some underhand means, and of having 

iven it to the public in the most dishonorable manner. ‘The 

oll’s House—And After’ is Besant’s finale to Ibsen’s play. 
(50 cts. Harper & Bros.)——‘ LA BELLA’ is a collection of short 
stories by Egerton Castle, rather sensational in their style, and 
placed for the most part in Germany and Italy, where their ex- 
treme improbability will not make the same impression it would if 
the scenes were laid in England. ‘La Bella’ is, however, a well 
told, interesting story. La Bella is the name given to the final 
stroke in a fencing bout, but the woman that these two brothers 
love, and who cannot choose between them, construes it to mean 
that the final stroke in the match which they are about to fight 
out between themselves is given for the sake of ‘La Bella’—in 
other words, herself, At all events, she lets them understand it 
that way, and the result is tragic in the extreme. The other stories 
are -. equal to this one, but they are readable. ($1. D. Apple- 
ton 0. 





THE FIRST BOUND volume of 7wo 7a/es comes to us as ‘ The 
Story-Teller,’ Vol. I., and in virtue of the red lettering on its canvas 
cover it is, at the same time, No. 1 of the Red-Letter Library. 
Its, contents are, however, so good that it might bear up under a 
few more aliases, should the publisher see fit to impose them. 
Of its twenty-six stories ‘ Juliza,’ by Mary E. Wilkins, is that of 
a young woman who, combining the virtues, the fortunes and the 
names of her two maiden aunts offered them all to Mr. Frank 
Williams, only to have them rejected for the frivolous reason that 
he was already engaged. Whereupon — nothing daunted, 
kept house for his sick mother while Frank did his courting. 
Julian Hawthorne’s ‘Interplanetary Episode’ is the tale of a 

oung man from Mars who has acquaintances in the Pleiades and 
yond the Milky Way. Maurice Thomson writes ‘A Shadow of 
Love’; Ellen Olney Kirk of ‘A Superfluous Woman,’ who, the 
opportunity occurring, pgs herself a heroine ; ‘ The Equation of 
a Failure,’ by Herbert D. Ward, is a somewhat similar story, but 
the principal personage is of the opposite sex; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cavazzas’s ‘Cyrillo’ has already been noticed in Zhe Crétic in 
connection with her recently published volume, ‘ Don Finimondone’ ; 
Julia Schayer’s ‘Something More than Fantasy’ is something less 
than probable, as is Geraldine Bonner’s ‘A Friend of the Family.’ 
But the last-mentioned is highly amusing, and stranger and less 
innocent things than Mr, Reginald Van Wyn’s ‘ devotional exer- 
cises ’ undoubtedly happen. hat seems too good to be true is 


that charming young man’s honest and efficient conduct of the 
delicate business confided to him by Mr. Montgomery Sheehan. 
All the stories are worth reading, and some of those we have 
noticed are worth reading twice. ($1. Boston: W. B. Clarke.) 
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‘FAITH’ IS THE RATHER ambiguous title of the story of a 
ng — priest, by Don Armando Palacio Valdés, translated 
ag ss Isabel F. Hapgood. This young priest who was an orphan 
brought up to the priesthood by a committee of charitable ladies 
had much sweetness of disposition and humility of nature. Hav- 
ing always had it impressed upon him that he must feel and ex- 
press deep gratitude for every consideration shown him in life, he 
pot to consider it almost a favor that he lived; consequently when 
¢ was made assistant rector of a parish and was led into com- 
promising circumstances 7 the wiles of a very clever emotional 
devotee, his passive view of life led him to underestimate his own 
judgment and to accept with a blind tolerance the most damag- 
ing actions in others. His character is very cleverly drawn. Heis 
weak but holy, unsullied though erring; and when the final 
crash of a religious trial leaves him convicted of having made love 
to mortal woman, he is represented as looking resignedly about 
his cell, accepting with peace and temperance his sentence of four- 
teen years’ imprisonment and consoling himself with the discovery 
that ‘man cannot save himself from pain and death by reason but 
by faith—that is, by a consciousness distinct from and superior to 
that which reason gives.’ Altogether the situations, the picture of 
the despicable state of the clergy and the account of the mora/e of 
society are so foreign to our newer civilization and our more rest- 
less energies and larger views that the book can only appeal to its 
— readers through theirimagination. (So cts, Cassell Pub. 
0.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE frontispiece of the ‘California Number’ of Lippincott's 
<(September) is a portrait of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, whose novel, 
‘The Doomswoman,’ fills more than three-fourths of the maga- 
zine. It is a clever story of Spanish California, full of incident, 
passion, color and character, and faulty only here and there in mat- 
ters of detail. We confess that we do not quite know what the 
beautiful authoress means by comparing five young ladies in their 
night-gowns to ‘ puffs of smoke from a burning moon.’ Do they 
have burning moons in California? Why does she make her 
hero, Don Diego, say that ‘the dividing chasm between the brain 
of man and woman is want of logic and superfluity of impulse '— 
the want and the superfluity being all on one side of the chasm? 
Perhaps the explanation may be found in her description of Chonita 
as an impersonation of California, ‘ magnificent, audacious, incom- 
prehensible.” These and other such passages are incomprehen- 
sible ; Chonita’s dance, the flight of the pirates, Prudencia’s pink 
stockings, Don Diego's love-making are audacious and magnifi- 
cent ; and thus we are enabled to say of the story that it is at all 
points truly Californian. Such, too, is Californian journalism, 
according to M. H, de Young, and such it has been from the first 
new journal printed with Spanish type on ae paper to that 
of the present day with its enormous telegraph bills dad thousands 
of subscribers who receive their costly news when it is three or 
four days old. Among other Californian writers represented in 
this number are Charles Warren Stoddard and Hubert H. Ban- 
croft, the former contributing a poem, ‘Litany of the Shrines,’ 
and the latter an essay on ‘Californian Eras.’ Mr. Shepherd's 
illustrations to Mrs. Atherton’s novel are remarkably good. 


One of the most interesting articles in the September Forum, 
the last in its table of contents, is on ‘Popular Education at the 
University of Michigan,’ by Prof. Henry C. Adams. The Uni- 
versity is a State institution, and is governed by a board of regents 
elected by the people. It forms part of the public-school system, 
its faculty examining the schools and dispensing with an entrance 
examination when the applicant has passed a proper school ex- 
amination. It has departments of Literature, Science and Art, and 
also of Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, Homceopathy and Dental Sur- 

ery, and the department of science, at least, is so subdivided 
that the student may obtain a diploma for special proficiency in 
civil, mining, or electrical engineering, or in chemistry or biology. 
This practical turn of the institution has not prevented a sooth 
growth in the literary department. The author of ‘ The Story of 
a Country Town,’ Mr. E, W: Howe, contributes an article on 
* Provincial Peculiarities of Western Life,’ the hurry of the young 
Western community to get into debt and to give away its posses- 
sions, its confidence in its own future and in the generosity of 
Eastern capitalists, its theories, its follies and its troubles. The 
statement might move one of the staid, forty-year-old towns of 
which he speaks to exclaim, with the old rover in ‘ David Grieve,’ 
* Oh, to be young again, and to be in troubles ‘such as these. ‘ The 
Next Great Problems of Science,’ according to Prof. R. H. Thurs- 
ton, are those suggested by the need of greater economy in heat- 
, lighting and the generation of mechanical power, and he 

ts to the absence of waste in the natural appliances for these 
purposes in living animals. The ‘ Methods and Morals of Cam- 
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paign Committees ' are examined into by Mr. Herbert Welsh and 
on. M. D. Harter; and Prof, Kendric C. Babcock and Mr, Henry 
Rood contribute two ‘Studies in Immigration.’ Articles on 
‘Notable Religious Tendencies’ are by Prof. David Swing and 
Mr. H. K, Carroll. 

The — Review of Reviews pictures M. Camille Flam- 
marion at his telescope, and devotes its first two pages to the oues- 
tion of Mars and his ‘canals.’ A reproduction of Schiaparelli’s 
map and a portrait of Prof. Holden of the Lick Observatory are 

rinted in the article. Mr. Stead has a character sketch of Louise 

ichel whom he styles ‘priestess of pity and of vengeance,” ‘A 
Greek Play on the Prairies’ tells how lowa College students gave 
the ‘Electra’ of Sophocles. A ‘King’s Daughter,’ Miss Kate 
Marsden, one of those young ladies who call themselves by that 
ridiculous title, has been visiting the lepers of Siberia, and has 
added another picture of Russian mismanagement to those 
that Mr. Kennan has drawn of the convict system. The English 
elections, the Chinese floods, kangaroos in America, Mr. Free- 
man and Sir Walter Scott are among the topics treated of in the 
review of leading articles of the month. The other departments 
are, as usual, well filled. 


The Atlantic for September contains a greeting in verse ‘to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ on his three-and-eightieth birthday, from 
John Greenleaf Whittier, who is himself near eighty-five. Like 
the poet’s, Edward Everett Hale’s thoughts, in his memories of 
‘A New England Boyhood,’ run backward some two generations 
to the time when he lived in a house which is now part of Parker’s 
Hotel, and singed his eyebrows by exploding gunpowder with a 
burning-glass, Olive Thorne Miller's ‘Cliff-Dwellers in the 
Cafion’ are of older races than the Indian, yet do not, in the re- 
cesses of the Rockies, live quite apart from the modern world, for 
she found a chipmunk, who happens to be one of them, eating 
strawberries, the remains of some tourist's luncheon, out of a 
foe bag. The ‘American at Home in Europe,’ Mr. William 

enry Bishop to wit, continues to change his domicile with truly 
American frequency. He moves his furniture from Paris to Ville- 
Franche-sur-Mer by rail for fifty dollars, hires the Villa des Aman- 
diers with a permanent incoherent exhibition in its dining-room, 
composed of the frescoed landscapes on the walls, with the gar- 
nishings of sideboard and mantel for foreground, and leaves it 
after an extended season for worse luck in England, Horace E, 
Scudder contends that primers and ‘readers’ should contain a 
special kind of literature, but that it should be found, not made, 
‘Don Orsino’ goes on and on; Vida D. Scudder’s study of the 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ is concluded, and there is a short review 
of Spielhagen’s autobiographical ‘Finder und Erfinder’ and 
‘ Gedichte.’ 


“The Scarlet Letter” on the Stage 


MANY FUTILE EFFORTS have been made in the past to pro- 
duce an effective theatrical version of Hawthorne’s famous story, 
‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ but the unlucky experience of others did not 
deter Mr. Joseph Hatton from trying his hand at this almost im- 
possible task, and the result of his labors was seen in Daly's 
Theatre last Mondayevening. It cannot be said that he has been 
much more successful than any of his predecessors. The simple 
fact is that the book, dramatic as it is in itself, does not contain 
sufficient dramatic material for a play, and the adapter is com- 
pelled of necessity to introduce new matter of his own, which 
almost necessarily has the effect of clumsy patchwork, Mr. Hat- 
ton has followed the general outline of the tale pretty closely, and 
has availed himself of as much of Hawthorne's language, perhaps, 
as could be preserved amid the prescribed conditions; but scenic 
exigencies, apparently, have obliged him to alter the order of the 
incidents, and consequently to modify the nature of the characters 
themselves. Old Roger Chillingworth, for instance, is called to 
the assistance of Hester before the latter has been exposed in the 
pillory, and fortifies her for her trial by the administration of some 
mysterious potion, The heroine is thus introduced in a manner 
wholl at variance with the author's description, and undergoes a 
transformation which makes another kind of woman of her alto- 
gether. Other similar examples might be quoted without diffi- 
culty, 

The construction of the piece is peculiarly faulty, the characters 
being brought ‘on and off’ with an extraordinary disregard of 
probability and of the existence of such things as time and dis- 
tance. The interpolated age moreover, is of very infer- 
ior quality; while the comedy afforded by a comic Puritan of the 
lower kind of burlesque, a pirate who might have been created by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, the village flirt of contemporary melodrama 
and other anachronistic personages is of an exceedingly melan- 
choly kind. Some of the scenes lifted out of the book are admir- 
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able, but their effect is almost entirely neutralized by the stage 
liberties which Mr. Hatton has allowed himself in other directions. 
Mr. Mansfield has none of the personnel or artistic attributes 
to an adequate impersonation of the brilliant, ascetic, 
ate, hysterical and remorseful Dimmesdale. He may under- 
stand it, but he cannot interpret it. His performance is unimag- 
inative, labored, monotonous, heavy and dull, without any touch 
of romance, variety of emotion or true pathos. Why he should 
have wished to undertake a part so glaringly unsuited to him is a 
mystery. Miss Cameron is not Hester Prynne at all, but this is 
not altogether her fault. She is at least womanly and sweet, and 
her performance, except as an interpretation, is the chief satisfac- 
tory feature of the entertainment. 





The Lounger 


‘ The LOUNGER '—the Prince of Loungers—was George Wil- 
liam Curtis, in Harper's Weekly ; afterwards he exchanged the 
Lounge for the Easy Chair, but he remained, in a sense, a lounger 
all his days. He ‘lounged,’ however, only in the intervals of hard 
work. hat he did, he always did fervently. When he worked, 
he worked; when he played, he forgot, for the time being, that 
there was any work to be done: for him, there wasn’t any; he 
had earned his leisure, and he meant to enjoy it. Two or three 
years ago, he was troubled with water on the knee, A friend 
asked him how he got it. ‘I was at Ashfield,’ he said, ‘ playing 
tennis with Prof. Norton. I felt something give way in my knee; 
but it was at a critical point in a close and exciting game, and I 
couldn’t think of stopping where we were. So I kept at it till we 
had finished the set. Nothing could better illustrate the youthful 
spirit of this — and distinguished man of sixty-five than his 
inability to lay down the racket when he felt something give way 
in his Sue: He was a boy again, till that game was played to a 
finish : it would be time enough then to remember that he was 
five-and-sixty years of age. 





The Atheneum is the leading literary genie of England—the 
leading literary journal of the English-speaking world. The 
United, States is an English-speaking country containing some 
65,000,000 inhabitants, whose authors’ names are known and their 
books read in England as well as in America. Yet when one of 
the best-known men-of-letters in America, our most distinguished 
orator, the political editor of our most influential weekly news- 
paper, the writer of an editorial department in an old-established 
sy sages widely read not only here but in England, and the leader 
in the movement for Civil Service Reform in United States Gov- 
ernment offices—when this eminent American passes away, still 
in the active discharge of all his duties, The Athenaeum finds only 
this to say of him :—‘ Dr, Curtis, the editor for thirty-four years of 
Harper's Magazine, and a high authority on educational ques- 
tions, died on Wednesday last at New York, in his sixty-ninth 


GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS was never known as ‘ Dr.’ Curtis; 
he was never the editor of Harper's Magasine ; and while he held 
the (almost honorary) post of Chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York, and was well informed on matters pertaining 
te education, he was not generally known as ‘a high authority on 
educational questions.’ It is as if The Critic should note the 
death of Mr. Morley (may it be long before it has occasion to do 
so!) in some such wise as this :—‘ Mr. Morley, literary editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, and a high authority on the subject of 


copyright (or church history, or French poetry, or what not), died,’ 
etc. 








‘] HAVE NOTICED in American journals, in The Critic among 
others,’ writes an occasional arg ~ wom in Europe, ‘ extracts 
from an article on “The American Newspaper Press,” which ap- 
peared in The Nineteenth Century, and I have remarked that 
Americans are not acquainted with the author of this article. 
You refer to him as “a writer named Edward Delille.” While it 
is true that Mr. Delille’s name has not yet got into the biographi- 
cal dictionary, still he is not wholly unknown to letters. During 
the last two years—and even earlier—he has written several pa- 
pos. which have attracted considerable attention, for leading Brit- 

h periodicals, generally on French subjects; for Mr. Delille was 
educated, if not born, in Paris, speaks and writes French even bet- 
ter than he does English, and lived in the French Capital for many 
years. Not long ago he was one of the editors of the Galignani 
Messenger, and was connected earlier with a less important Eng- 
lish newspaper issued in the same city. Furthermore, Mr. Delille 
is an American. His father, who has also done literary work, 
was the first husband of Olive Logan. He has, or did havea 
short time ago,a brother, who also wields a clever pen, in the 
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United States Consular service. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Delille comes of literary stock. He is about forty years old, 
enial in conversation, and possesses considerable aptitude for 
etters. He now resides in London,’ 

A PARAGRAPH is running the rounds of the press, in which 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, the Southern dialect writer, is said to 
think of sailing for Africa in December, ‘in order to revisit the lit- 
tle town of Joel, where he was born of missionary parents on Jan. 
13, 1842.’ ‘ The village of Eatonton, in middle Georgia,’ is given 
in ‘Authors at Home’ as Mr. Harris’s birthplace; and as the 
sketch was written for The Critic by Mr. Erastus Brainerd, who 
had been for some time associated with ‘ Uncle Remus’ on the 
Atlanta Constitution, 1 incline to believe that the prince of Ameri- 
can folk-lorists was born on American soil, and is therefore eligi- 
ble (if called upon) to serve his country as her chief magistrate. 





Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE is writing two series of reminis- 
cences in Macmillan's Magazine. One she calls‘ My Witches’ 
Cauldron’; the other, ‘Chapters from some Unwritten Memories.” 
The eighth instalment of the latter series appears in the current 
number, and is delightful reading. Mrs. Ritchie describes her 
father’s first delivery of his lecture on the English Humorists :— 


One day Jackson drove the blue fly up to the door, and my father, 
looking rather smart, with a packet of papers in his hands, and my 
grandmother who had come over from Paris, and my sister and I all 
got in, and we drove away, a nervous company, to Willis’s Rooms to 
hear the first of the lectures upon the English Humorists, My father 
was of course very nervous, but as we drove along he made little jokes 
to reassure us. all; then together we mounted the carpeted staircase 
leading to the long empty room, and after a time he left us. 


They sat for a while in anxious expectation; and then Thackeray 
appeared upon the platform. 


His voice sounded strained and odd for an instant, and I didn’t 
recognize it. ‘In treating of the English humorists of the eighteenth 
century, it is of the men rather than of their works,’ so the strange voice 
began, and then almost immediately it softened and deepened and be- 
came his own; and at the same time as he stood there I realized that 
he looked just like himself ; there was his waistcoat and his watch-chain, 
and my vague youthful spinnings, and chokings, and confusions began 
to subside, 

I don’t believe that they were ever aroused again, for as a lecturer 
Thackeray was decidedly successful. 





MRS. RITCHIE gossips pleasantly of the ‘Old house in Cheyne 
Row,’ which is among the earliest of her recollections. ‘Its still- 
ness, its dimness, its panelled walls, its carved banisters, and the 
quiet garden behind, where at intervals in the brickwork lay the 
tobacco-pipes all ready for use; little Nero, the doggie, in his little 
coat, barking and trembling in every limb,’ are as clearly before her 
eyes to-day as they were when they actually existed. With Mrs, 

arlyle, she and her sister were on the best of terms; but the ap- 
pearance of the sage in the drawing room was the signal for their 
departure. Mrs. Carlyle, she says, ‘ was never weary of discours- 
ing of “ Carlyle,” of his genius, his dyspepsia, of quoting his say- 
ings. ‘If you wish for a quiet life,” she used to say, “never you 
marry a dyspeptic man of genius.” ’ 





HERE IS A LETTER addressed to Thackeray in ‘the philoso- 
pher’s handsome cramped handwriting ’ :— 
CHELSEA, 24th May, 1860, 
Alas, dear Thackeray, I durst as soon undertake to dance a hornpipe 
on the top of Bond Steeple, as to eat a white-bait dinner in my present 
low and lost state! Never in my life was I at such @ pass. You are a 
ood brother man; and I am grateful. Pray for me, and still hope 
| me if you can. Yours ever, 
T, CARLYLE, 
Thackeray was a great admirer of Carlyle. In a letter to his 
mother, written in 1839, he says :—‘ I wish you could get Carlyle’s 
miscellaneous criticisms. I have read a little in the book. A 
nobler one does not live in our language, I am sure, and one that 
will have such an effect on our ways of thought and prejudices. 
Criticism has been a party matter with us till now, and literature 
is a poor political lacquey. Please God we shall begin ere long to 
love art for art’s sake. It is Carlyle who has worked more t 
any other to give it its independence.’ 





Dr. W. J. ROLFE, the Shakespearian, now absent on his an- 
nual pilgrimage to Our Old Home, writes to me from London 
under date of Wednesday, Aug. 31 :—‘ We have been in North 
Wales, the Lake District, Scotland and the Cathedral cities of the 
East Coast—Durham, York, Peterboro’, etc., with Cambridge. On 
Monday my wife and I went to Aldworth, and had a delightful 
day with the Tennysons, The Laureate is still in good health, 
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* Henry L. Higginson, John M. Forbes, William 


both of body and mind. I found him walking on the lawn, though 
it was a cold, showery day after a very rainy night. We may not 
go to the Continent on account of the cholera-scare, though I fear 
the frontier restrictions more than the disease itself.’ Not the 
cholera but the ‘frontier restrictions’ are what the pars a five 
hundred on the Normannia have suffered so unmercifully from, 
during the past two weeks. 





Boston Letter 


_ IN THE EARLY afternoon of last Saturday (Sept. 10) the funeral 
services of the poet Whittier were held in Amesbury. The old- 
fashioned homestead where he so long resided, now the residence 
of Judge George W. Cate, opened its doors to hundreds of friends 
who came to pay their last sad respects to the deceased. Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward and Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor were there, together with Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, ex-Gov. Claflin, H. O. Houghton of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Mr. Stedman, Attorney-General Pillsbury, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall of 
Washington, the Rev. Samuel May of Boston, Parker Pillsbury of 
the Garrisonian band of abolitionists, Dr. Francis H. Underwood, 
who wrote a life of Whittier; Mrs. Endicott of Boston, Edward 
L, Pierce, the biographer of Sumner; and the Rev. Charles B, Rice 
of Danvers. The city government of Whittier's native town, 
Haverhill, came in a body on a special train ; the Loyal Legion of 
the United States was represented by a delegation comprisin 
ndicott, Jr., N. J. 
Hollis, John C. Ropes, G. T, Sherman, Frank B, Fay, A. H. Rice, 
and Col. O. P. Martin ; and the Whittier Club, with other organiza- 
tions, was present. — G. Blaine, Frederick Douglas, Grace 
Greenwood, ex-Gov. Long and others sent telegrams or letters of 
sympathy. The stores were closed and business was generally 
suspended in the town while the ceremonies were in progress. 
At the same hour in Danvers, where also the post had a residence, 
memorial services were held. Flags were at half-mast on all the 
public buildings of Amesbury, the bells were tolled, and the build- 
ings of the city were draped in mourning. It was a tribute wide- 
reaching and heartfelt. The body was buried in the Friends’ 
Cemetery in the same lot where rest the poet’s parents, his uricle 
and aunt, his sister and his brother. 

An extract from the will of the poet requesting that the funeral 
rites of the Friends be used was read to the hushed gathering in 
the garden, and then that request was carried out to the letter. 
Friend Asa Tuttle of Berwick, Me., spoke of the good work of Mr. 
Whittier; Mr. William O, Newhall of Lynn dwelt eloquently upon 
the fulfilment of the double commandment in the life of Whittier, 
shown in his love for God and his love for his fellow-men. Dr. 
Allen H. Thomas said of Whittier ‘that he had left no line he 
would care to blot out’; and then Miss Gertrude M., Cartland 
and Mrs. James H. Chase of Providence recited two ms, Dr, 
Fiske of Newburyport and other friends of Whittier spoke in 
eulogy; and last of all rose Edmund Clarence Stedman. It was 
not a death, but a translation, he said, in speaking of the passing 
away of this gentle poet. He alluded to the difficulty of thor- 
oughly estimating the artless art of Whittier, eloquently described 
the warmth of heart and of religion which prevailed in the New 
England poet’s writing, and declared that while there would be 
no successor to Whittier, yet he belonged to our time as well as 
to the earlier time with which his name was firmly linked. 

Surviving members of the famous Hutchinson Family of singers 
brought the service to a close with a hymn—a most appropriate 
Jinale, when one remembers the valuable work of that family in 
the cause with which Mr. Whittier was so closely identified before 
the War. The honorary pall-bearers were the Rev. Samuel May, 
Edmund C, Stedman, Horace E. Scudder, ex-Gov. Claflin, Albert 
C. Hill. William O. Newhall, og F, Bayley, E. R. Sibley, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Lucy Larcom and 
Mrs, Mary F, Claflin, It was not a gloomy burial in the least. 
The open gore was filled with fresh-cut roses and its edges were 
lined with ferns and golden-rod. The mound of earth was cov- 
ered with pine-boughs taken from that grove of Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford where the poet so liked to stroll and about which he 
recently wrote. 

Mr, Whittier’s brother, Matthew Franklin, who died a few years 
ago, left one son, who is the only immediate relative of the poet 
bearing the family name, 

Mr. Whittier’s will is said to contain a number of aoa to 
charitable institutions as well as to relatives and to friends. His 
manuscripts, letters and papers he intrusted to Samuel T. Pickard 
of Portland, Me., and his will requests that all who have letters of 
his shall refrain from publishing them except with the consent of 
Mr. Pickard. I have learned that the biography of the poet will 
be written by his literary executor with the assistance of Mr. 
Chase of Providence. Mr. Pickard is the editor of the Purtland 
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Argus; he has been a life-long friend of Whittier, and at his birth- 
day celebrations has always taken charge of the arrangments, 
Mr, Chase belongs to the order of Friends and he, too, knew 
Whittier for many years. They will begin the work at once, The 
request that possessors of Whittier's letters refrain from publish- 
ing them does not mean that objection is to be made to their ulti- 
mate publication, but simply that it was the poet’s wish to have 
his friend inspect all letters of his now in existence before t 
were given out in print, so that an editorjal care should be used in 
sorting out those especially private, 

The death of Mr. Whittier is a great blow to Dr. Holmes. To 
one who called upon him after it occurred, the Doctor spoke of 
the last time he had visited Whittier at ‘Oak Knoll,’ Danvers, and 
of the pleasant way in which his host had loaded him down with 
fruit on his departure. His acquaintance with Whittier dated 
from the starting of The Atlantic neg. in 1857. Dr, Holmes 
at the same time spoke of the untimely death o ae William 
Curtis and of the deep grief he felt at the death of Dr. T. W. 
Parsons. 

The funeral of Parsons was private. It was held in the chapel 
of Mt. Auburn cemetery last Wednesday with only the relatives 
and immediate friends present. I suppose it is generally known 
that Dr. Parsons was the poet, ‘ whose verse was tender, musical 
and terse,’ whom Longfellow has brought into the ‘Tales of a 
WaysideInn.’ The Sicilian of the poem was Dr, Parsons’s brother- 
in-law, Prof. Luigi Morti. Ole Bull was the musician, and Dr, 
Henry W. Wales the youth ‘ of quiet ways.’ 

BOSTON, Sept. 13, 1892. CHARLES E. L, WINGATE, 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


IN PARTING with the poet Whittier, American life loses 
another of its simple-hearted, grand men, its untitled noble- 
men. Ofacultureso different from that which lifted Curtis, 
the atmosphere of his early life was, in a large sense, the 
same. The one in boyhood caught the graces from old 
libraries and fine social surroundings; the other waited 
longer for the externals of refinement, but a sweet heart 
and high genius made possible for him any degree of noble 
courtesy. Whittier came to the start in the race with a 
healthy rusticity; Curtis with a polished urbanity. Each 
ir. his highest effort reached an expression of his peculiar 
genius attained only by the masters of our English tongue. 
Nothing in Thackeray is more exquisite in form, more mel- 
low in tone, than the best of the essays in the Easy Chair; 
nor is there in Tennyson anything more effectively melodi- 
ous than some of the verse of Whittier’s best days. But the 
polish and finish which language may take under the guid- 
ance of culture and good taste are one thing; quite another 
is the penetrating power of words shot out of a passionate, 
noble soul. The last is the gift of the gods of life, who 
conspired in a body to make Whittier the man of the hour, 
the prophet of American life, and its typical poet, 

When Whittier was born, Federalism was dying. The 
Colonial aristocracy, transplanted from England and Hol- 
land, had its last struggle in the efforts of Hamilton to make 
this a government of the classes, and the doctrine of the Dec- 
laration—a doctrine which the classes loved only so-so—had 
taken permanent possession of the Constitution. It was no 
longer the thing topreach the essential equality of man with 
man, but toliveit. Itnever was before, and perhaps it will 
never again be, lived so completely, so utterly in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence, as it was among the 
towns of New England. And in the very blossom time of 
this new American plant, Whittier was born. Now a cobbler, 
now a farmer, but always the peer of the lawyer and scholar, 
his neighbors, he had no one to bow before, none to lift 
himself to. It would have been difficult, in that day and 
that community, to lay one’s finger on a dividing line indi- 
cating two castes. It is true that some of the incidents of 
caste were visible—a few old portraits, a bit of Colonial 
color, a porch or two; possibly a worn-out chariot. But if 
these existed, they were luxuries which any bright boy might 
aspire to and easily reach. They represented not genealogy 
so much as ability and industry. The farmer boy had on y 
to put forth his hand persistently, and his were the lawyer's 





eminence, the clergyman’s reverence, the scholar’s dignity, 


A pure democracy existed, such as was found and described 
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by De Tocqueville, and rediscovered by Prof. Bryce. To 
this inheritance of national conditions, shared also a few 
years later by Curtis and by Lowell, Whittier was privileged 
to add the Quaker theory and practice of equality. Born 
in such a state of society—national in its principle of equal- 
ity and the freedom of the units, and in the immense pos- 
sibilties for the individual unit; growing up, moreover, 
without the foreign addition of culture through books and 
colleges, to which Lowell and Curtis, Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow had access, it could scarcely happen that Whittier, if 
he were to become a poet, should be other than a typical 
American poet. 

Foreigners call for an American literature. Such a man 
as Whittier, with his gifts and his limitations of circum- 
stance, could produce no other. His verse expressed so 
naturally the one deep, vital, essential element in our insti- 
tutions that it stands always for the democracy found by 
De Tocqueville. There was no Corn Law rhymer in him, 
seeking a redress of grievances. He had no grievances of 
his own. He was a peer of the realm, possessing his rights, 
and only eager to extend equal rights to others. He felt in 
every fibre the worth of man, the joy of his surroundings, 
the expression of republican thought. Beauty poured into 
his soul from all nature. Every object in nature was asso- 
ciated with legend; so that in his native hills his themes 
lay waiting for song, and every rill was his for use. Begin- 
ning, then, with the American principle, ‘ Every man is my 
neighbor and my equal, not because my Bible tells me so, 
but*because I have looked him in the eye this morning and 
have seen that it is so,’ his verse rings all the changes on 
this theme, which is amplified and adorned from stores ac- 
cumulated not out of books, but among the fields and 
groves, by the white steeples that topped every hill and the 
broad stream that flashed away towards the sunrise. It was 
here that the gentle brotherhood of man had planted its 
homes, and the verse that develops the theme has all the 
local coloring. 

The Puritan Bible—half-Puritan, half-Quaker for him— 
is open before the poet as he sings another's wrongs, and 
the thunders of Sinai are heard ; but this does not make the 
Americanism any less pronounced. If the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are ever to be left out of the typical American litera- 
ture, Whittier’s day was not the time for it. If the Quaker 
element, which made up so goodly a part of the thirteen 
Colonies, does not belong, as a strand, in the web of Ameri- 
can life, then nothing does, ‘The mental attitude of all 
gentle souls of that day towards the Red Man was a purely 
native strand. American in all their peculiarities, too, were 
the winds and waters that sounded through Whittier’s verse ; 
the autumn colors on the foliage, the vaporous glory of our 
sunshine. All coloring must be local; but the spirit was 
the spirit of the newly planted nation, the equality was 
almost prophetic in its perfect nationality. Nor was the 
fiery passion of denunciation, which we love to liken to the 

rophet’s rage, an alien element. In that tone every New 

ngland pulpit had thundered with Cromwellian heat, and 
the sound found an echo in Patrick Henry’s declamation in 
Virginia as surely as in the passionate outbursts of John 
Adams in Massachusetts. It was the energetic utterance— 
not bated to the bondman’s key—of a manly spirit which 
had forgotten the day of its emancipation. There was 
nothing local in the main theme of Whittier’s song for so 
many years—the anti-slavery conflict. The rights of man 
were at stake, which English Tom Paine had preached from 
Philadelphia, and Jefferson echoed from Monticello—not 
sectional, for the doctrine ran through the thirteen Colonies 
at an earlier date. It was a national topic, and peculiar. 
This was never forgotten by the poet-reformer, who saw his 
foeman entrenched as stoutly in the Boston State House as 
in the halls of the Capital of South Carolina. 

Thus Whittier was a typical American in his thought 
and his purpose, in his theme and its coloring. He was 
typical, also, in his limitations and his ignorance of art. No 
gloss or glamor of Europe was upon his work. He could 
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have learned much from European masters without risking 
the loss of his native genius, The art of expression is not 
labeled English, or even Greek. Schools of art flourish 
here and there and are local; but it is of no one school to 
use the fitting word or to choose the fitting theme ; to pierce 
the mind to sweetness, to exalt it to reverence, to delight it 
with the beauty of imagery, to hold the mirror up to nature. 
If Whittier attained at last to this higher art, through a wider 
reading and study of perfect work, it matters little whether 
he found that work in England or in Judea, A man is not 
denationalized by becoming a skilled artisan. The weaver 
may handle his colors more deftly without putting any new 
strand into the web. 

We like thus to lay stress on Whittier’s Americanism, be- 
cause it is so clean a product, so wholesome in every partic- 
ular. His verse is to English verse, in one respect, as our 
town-meeting is to the English ‘hustings’ ; it is innocent of 
all caste spirit. It is differentiated, by this innocent lack, 
from most English verse, which has never been able quite to 
emancipate itself; which echoes even yet the fact of the 
Old World division into classes. From the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, the effrontery of the aristocrat, the meekness of 


the commoner, have been put in evidence. The hush of . 


servility rested on all Elizabethan verse. The hand of kings 
was on all genius, either in a caressing flattery and patron- 
age or in repression. Nobody patronized the New England 
poet. Neither classes nor kings appear in his verse. There 
is everywhere in evidence a democracy without insolence, a 
democracy with a sense of awe, but not towards men—such 
a democracy as it is hard to keep to the level of in these 
days of multiplied immigration, when no quarantine can 
quite keep out the plague of an insolence bred in the pest- 
houses of the Old World. 


His LIFE AND WORK 


The following story of Mr. Whittier’s life is condensed from a 
long and interesting sketch in The Evening Post :— 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 
1807, being the son of John and Abigail (Hussey) Whittier of that 
town. On the father’s side he was descended from Thomas Whit- 
tier, who came to this country in 1638. The family name was 
then spelled ‘ Whittle.’ Thomas married Ruth Green, and lived 
successively in Salisbury, Newbury and Haverhill, where his home- 
stead was but five miles distant, as Mr. Kennedy tells us, from the 
old Longfellow homestead in Byfield. The poet's paternal grand- 


mother was Sarah Greenleaf of Newbury, the Greenleafs being of.- 


Huguenot stock, whose name was perhaps wie germs Feuillevert ; as 
the poet suggests in a verse whose awkward rhyme shows little 
trace of hereditary French accent :— 

The name the Gallic exile bore, 

St. Malo! from thy ancient mart, 

Became upon our Western shore 

Greenleaf for Feuillevert. 
The poet's familiar name in his own immediate household was 
never FS * but always ‘Greenleaf.’ On the maternal side he 
was a descendant of Christopher Hussey, and he also owed lin- 
eage to one of the most striking figures in Puritan history, a man 
whose downfall was as tragic as that of Hawthorne’s Arthur 
Dimmesdale—the Rev. George Bachiler, who, after marrying four 
successive wives, was deposed from his pulpit at the age of eighty, 
on complaints made by several women of his congregation. * * * 
The strong, straight eyebrow descended to some conspicuous de- 
scendant of the erring old man, with the other characteristics of 
brunette complexion, regular features, brilliant eyes, and tall 
figure; and Whittier himself, Daniel Webster, Col. William 
Batchelder Greene, and Frank B. Sanborn have been successive 
examples of this striking type. 

Mr. Whittier’s early life was spent upon the paternal farm, and 
was varied in the winter by the paternal avocation of shoemaking. 
When he first became prominent in literature, this homely trade 
was held up against him in derision by a Boston satirist of tem- 

rary note. A young lawyer named James F. Otis of Boston, 

nding in some newspaper a piece of poetry by Whittier, went to 
Haverhill to search him out, discovered him in his shoe-shop, and 
spent the day in wandering with him over the hills. Whittier be- 

n to write try at fifteen—some verses on ‘ William Penn,’ 
fately printed, having been written for private reading at that age. 
Those first published were sent two years later than this by an 
elder sister, afterwards Mrs, Caldwell, to a Haverhill newspaper. 
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In a few days Judge Pickering of Salem and a party of ladies 
called at the farmhouse to see him. He was just then under the 
barn looking for eggs. Hearing his name called, he came up with 
his hat full, and found himself suddenly in the presence of people 
more elegant in appearance than any he had ever met. The first 
impulse that roused his muse seems to have come from a stray 
copy of Burns and from the singing of some of Burns’s songs by 
an old Scotchman at his father’s fireside. The earliest poem pre- 
served by his biographers is one published at nineteen on ‘ The 
Deity,’ it having appeared in 1826 in the Free Press, edited by 
William Lloyd Garrison at Newburyport, Mass. Two years later 
he went to Boston to edit a short-lived paper called The Manu- 
facturer, and found himself a house-mate with Mr, Garrison dur- 
ing the winter of 1828-29. He edited the Essex Gazette, at his 
birthplace, for six months, in 1830, and left it on being offered b 
George D. Prentice the editorship of Zhe New England Weekly 
Review, at Hartford, Conn.—a periodical to which he had several 
times sent communications. ‘I could not have been more utterly 
astonished,’ said he, long afterwards, ‘if I had been told that I was 
appointed Prime Minister to the great Khan of Tartary.' 

In Hartford he published two books, ‘ Legends of New Eng- 
land’ (1831), and a volume of the poems of John G, C. Brainard, 
which he arranged and edited (1832), it being much enlarged from 
the original edition, which had appeared in 1825 during the poet's 
life. Some of Brainard’s poems, as ‘ The Shad Spirit,’ have been 
taken for Whittier’s, and reprinted as such. In 1833 we find him 
again at his birthplace, publishing, at his own expense, a pamphlet 
called ‘Justice and Expediency; or, Slavery Considered with a 
View to its Rightful and Effectual Remedy, Abolition.’ From 
this time his career was for many years identified with the anti- 
slavery agitation, and he said that he set a higher value on his 
name as appended to the ‘ Anti-Slavery Declaration’ of 1833 than 
on the title-page of any book. 

This declaration, prepared by Garrison, was formally adopted 
and signed by the sixty-two members of the National Anti-Slavery 
Convention held in Philadelphia December, 1833, of which body 
Whittier was one of the Secretaries. This convention organized 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and Mr. Whittier has himself 
given in The Atlantic Monthly for February, 1874, a graphic ac- 
count of its proceedings. For some years after this his life was 
not merely that of anti slavery writer and editor, but of organizer 
of om a and participant in conventions, often interrupted by 
mobs. 

It is a remarkable proof of Mr. Whittier’s standing with his towns- 
men that he ras’ have been, amid all these excitements, twice 
chosen—in 1835 and 1836—as a member of the State Legislature. 
In 1839-40 came the po division in the anti-slavery societies, 
growing partly out of the question of admitting women, and partly 
out of the desire for political action. It divided the Abolitionists 
into two hostile camps—the ‘ Garrisonians’ or‘ old organization ’ on 
the one side, and the ‘ Liberty Party,’ or new organization, on the 
other. On this division Mr, Whittier, then in Pennsylvania, tried 
his utmost to preserve neutrality, but was ssadunlly drawn in, 
The result was a temporary separation in sympathy from Mr. 
Garrison, who seemed to Whittier somewhat despotic, while 
Whittier's attitude to the ‘ Garrisonians ’ seemed timid, and some of 
the more vehement among them classed him as either knave or fool. 
It is useless to rake open the embers of that old strife, for Whit- 
tier and Garrison lived to renew their early friendship and to keep it 
unimpaired. 

In 1840 Mr. Whittier left his birthplace and took up his resi- 
dence seven or eight miles down the Merrimac at the thriving 
composite village called Amesbury-and-Salisbury Mills. This 
manufacturing settlement lies a few miles back from the river on 
a little stream, the ‘swift Powwow’ of the poet's song. This 
brook divides the village almost invisibly, being arched over by the 
main street. There are weeks in the summer when a great village 
festival is held on Salisbury Beach and ‘the tent on the beach’ 
becomes a reality. The house in which he lived was at first, per- 
haps, the most modest ever occupied by a New England poet. It 
was originally a one-story cottage on a street appropriately named 
Friend Street, but the house gradually underwent various changes, 
the most important of which was a room added to the poet’s study 
and called ‘the garden room,’ This room was for many years the 
general meeting-place of thefamily. It looked into the garden, but 
not much further. The bookshelves were plain and open and were 
tolerably well filled, largely with gifts from friends or publishers. 
There were but few pictures, and there was that crowning attrac- 
tion—a great open Franklin stove with a wood fire, always watch- 
fully attended by the poet himself. No one whoever visited Mr. Whit- 

this house can forget the poet’s hearty greeting. his grasp of 
the hand, his hurried ‘Come in,’ and the swift, decisive motions, 
never ge never quite awkward, of his erect and slender fig- 
ure, The hospitality was amplified by the kindly and gracious 
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presence of three of the most typical Quaker women. There was 
the mother—placid, equable, elevating almost into religious rites 
the whiteness of her bread and the purity of her table-linen; a 
nature simple, noble, direct, limited rather than narrowed by her 
sect, and touched with a trait of freedom in later years by a strong 
interest in the new wonder of Spiritualism. Then there was the 
gentle Aunt Mercy of ‘Snowbound ’— 


The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Denied to be a household mate, 


Above all there was the gifted sister Lizzie, the pet and 
pride of the household, one of the rarest of women, her brother's 
complement ; possessing all the readiness of speech and facility 
of intercourse which he wanted ; taking easily, in his presence, 
the lead in conversation which the poet so gladly abandoned to 
her, while he sat rubbing his hands and laughing at her —_ 
sallies, She was as unlike him in person as in mind: for h 
dignified erectness, even amounting to stiffness, she had endless 
motion and vivacity; for his regular and handsome features she 
had a long Jewish nose, so full of expression that it seemed to 
enhance instead of injuring the effect of the large and liquid eyes 
that glowed with merriment and sympathy behind it, There was 
something bird-like in Elizabeth Whittier’s look and in the move- 
ments of her head; her quick thoughts came like javelins; a 
saucy triumph gleamed in the great eyes ; the head moved a little 
from side to side, as with the quiver of a weapon; and, lo! you 
were transfixed, Her poems, tragic, sombre, imaginative, give 
no impression of this side of her nature; but it was as if long 
generations of parents who had ‘ held the Quaker ré/e' had broken 
into reactionary sunshine and rollicking gayety in her. Her wit 
had play upon the grave Friends themselves, as they gathered at 
the time 5 Hort | Meetings’ under the roof which latterly 
held all of Quakerism that was left in gee ge ; she wound them 
round her finger in spite of themselves, and did not hesitate to 
discipline the most venerable Friend on the high seats until she 
had compelled him to rise and close the meeting by shaking hands 
in good season, lest the dinner should be overdone, She was a 
woman never to be forgotten; and no one can truly estimate the 
long celibate life of the poet without bearing in mind that he had 
for many years at his own fireside the concentrated wit and sym- 
pathy of all womanhood in this one sister. 

Mother, aunt, sister, all died and left Mr. Whittier alone and 
with his memories. Fame increased, as so often happens, in pro- 

rtion as those passed away who first prompted and shared am- 

ition. For some years after his bereavement Mr. Whittier still 
resided in Amesbury, a niece keeping house for him; his visitors 
increasing always, especially in the direction of bores and tor- 
mentors. He had his revenge only in the amusement that was 
thus perpetually afforded to Fis sense of humor, When his only 
remaining niece married, Mr. Whittier removed his habitual abode 
to a town near Boston, though still retaining his house in Amesbury 
and occupying occasionally two rooms in it, his legal residence being 
unchanged. The new abode was near Danvers, Mass., and was 
the exchange of a cottage in a village street for a large country- 
seat. ‘Oak Knoll’ was an estate of sixty acres, about a mile from 
the middle of the town; it had been occupied for half a century 
by a man of wealth and taste, and pee about the year 1875 
into the hands of Col. Edmund Johnson of Boston, whose wife 
was Whittier’s cousin. It was arranged that the poet should be 
a member of the household; rooms were set apart and planned 
for him, and he gave the estate its present name, It is a spot full 
of traditions and well suited to any poet's residence, most of all 
for one so versed in New England legends, It is the very spot 
once occupied by the Rev. George Burroughs, a clergyman, who 
was hanged for witchcraft in 1692 on the charge, among other 
things, of having ‘performed feats of extraordinary physical 
strength.’ Mr. Whittier has described this fine estate in a poem 

rinted in S¢. Nicholas, the little Red Riding-Hood of that poem 

ing a small cousin, the only child in the family. Changes came 
to this household also: Col. Johnson died; but his widow and her 
sisters retained the house, and with them Mr. Whittier, who re- 
sided there for the greater part of the year, though he sometimes 
visited a niece at Portland, Me., and occasionally took rooms for 
the winter at a quiet hotel in Boston, 

He was all his life a victim of ill-health, having brought on neu- 
ralgia and headache by overwork in his early career of journalism, 
For many years he could not write fifteen minutes at a time with- 
out a headache. In later years his health improved; and at the 
same time his shyness decreased, This habit showed itself chiefl 
in what is called society; with men met for political or even busi- 
ness purposes he was more at home. He was for many years an 
active politician, and was esteemed—though a poet—a man of ex- 
cellent judgment in all public matters, He was a keen judge of 
character, was perfectly unselfish, and always appeared to look at 
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affairs with the eyes of a man of the people rather than those of a 
student. Without making any words about it, he seemed held by 
early associations as well as principle to the point of view of the 
working-class. In this respect he was more typically national 
than our other bards. This liberal attitude was aided also by his 
training in the Society of Friends, whose influence always bears 

ainst worldly distinctions, Of this body Mr. Whittier was 
always a faithful member, though never narrow or technical in his 
spirit. It is difficult to say whether in his life, as in Irving's, an 
early romance led the way to a career of celibacy. A few pas- 
sages in his writings, but only a few, might bear this interpreta- 
tion, while the view was discouraged by his nearest kindred. It is 
certain that in later life he sometimes permitted himself to express 
regret that he had never married, and that all histastes and habits 
were eminently domestic. 

He was a wide reader and had a tenacious memory ; but he 
spoke no language except his own, nor did he—although he trans- 
lated one or two simple French poems—read much in any foreign 
tongue. He never visited Europe. He used to say that in early 
life he had a great yearning for travel, but that after reading any 
book about any foreign place, he retained in his mind a picture so 
vivid that his longing for that particular place was satisfied. In 
his treatment of legends, his Quaker truthfulness comes in, and he 
generally produces his poetic effects while keeping close to his- 
tory. His great skill lay in discovery ; everything he found was 
turned to account, and he shared with Hawthorne the honor of 
demonstrating that the early New England life was as rich in 
poetic material as Scotland. The date of his earliest works has 
already been given. Other early works were ‘Mogg Megone’ 
(1836) ; ‘ Lays of My Home’ (1843); ‘ The Stranger in Lowell’ 
(1845); ‘ The Supernatural in New England’ (1847); ‘ The Bridal 
of Pennacook’ (1849); ‘Songs of Labor’ (1850); and ‘ Old Por- 
traits and Modern Sketches’ (1850). After that date his works 
came so rapidly, in successive thin volumes, that we shall attempt 
no eee: especially as a full and careful one may be found 
in Mr. W. S. Kennedy’s ‘John Greenleaf Whittier’ (Boston: 
Casino, 1882). Mr. Kennedy states that the first collected edition 
of Whitter’s poems, containing fifty only, appeared at Philadelphia 
in 1838, They have since that time been repeatedly collected, and 
are perhaps more widely quoted in America, though not in Europe, 
than the writings of any other American poet. Two or three of 
them only have been translated into other tongues—a few into 
German, and one—‘ The Cry of a Lost Soul ’—into Portuguese by 
the Emperor of Brazil. Of his prose works an edition appeared 
at Boston in 1866. These call for no especial remark, though 
their style is uniformly clear and manly. . Of his poetry it may 
safely be said that it has two permanent grounds of fame: he was 
the Tyrtzus of the — moral agitation of the age, and he was 
the creator of the New pn ae legend. He was also the ex- 
ponent of a pure and comprehensive religious feeling; but this he 
shares with others, while the first two branches of laurel are un- 
mistakably his own. ; 

His drawbacks are about as ye and unequivocal as his merits. 
Brought up at a period when Friends disapproved of music, he 
had no early training in this direction and perhaps no natural en- 
dowment. He wrote in a letter of 1882, “I don’t know anything 
of music, not one tune from another.” This at once defined the 
limits of his verse and confined him to the very simplest strains, 
He wrote mostly in the four-line ballad metre, which he often made 
not only effective, but actually melodious. Whittier sometimes 
feooand his narrative too much, and often obtruded his moral a 
ittle. He never reaches the point of ennui, but he sometimes 
makes us fear that another verse will bring us to it; and yet, when 
he will, he can be thoroughly terse and vigorous. Though always 
careful in his work, and a good critic of the work of others, he 
always talked by preference upon subjects not literary—politics, 
social science, the rights of labor. He would talk at times, if skil- 
fully led up to it, about his poems, and was sometimes, though 
rarely, known to repeat them aloud ; but his own personality was 
never a favorite theme with him. 

There is room, even in the United States, for such a function as 
that of poet of the people; and here Whittier filled a mission apart 
from that of the other members of his particular group of New 
England bards. The difference was indeed ante-natal, and affords 
& most interesting study. Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes and 
Lowell belonged more or less completely to what one of them de- 
scribed well enough as ‘ Brahmin blood,’ representing traditions of 
hereditary cultivation, if not always of station or wealth. Their 
ancestors were, to a great extent, lawyers or clergymen, gens de la 
robe. ith the questionable exception of Father Bachiler, Whit- 
tier held a widely different ancestry. But here came in a new ele- 
ment of interest. He came of a race which had a culture of its 
own; that implied, namely, in ‘birthright membership’ of the 
Society of Friends. There is no better Brahmin blood than 
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the Quake: b!ood after all. It was, then, as from kinsman to 


kinsman that Whittier’s last verses were addressed to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. — 
PERSONALIA 

A recent visitor thus describes the personal appearance of the 
poet:—‘In personal appearance Whittier is remarkable. Tall, 
and as straight as one of the young pines in his favorite grove, 
it seems impossible that he is about at the end of four score years. 
The crown of his head is bald, and his hair is glossy silver, but 
his great black eyes are as clear, bright and piercing as if he were 
in the prime of life. He walks with the deliberation and dignity 
of age, but without a suggestion of physical feebleness, and while 
he remains standing his head is as finely poised asa soldier’s. The 
straightness of his figure is the more noticeable on account of his 
Quaker dress, the coat of which fits him as neatly and closely as if it 
were the conventional ‘ swallow tail.’ When seated and listening, 
his head drops slightly forward and aside—a pose which seems 
peculiar to poetic natures the world over. He isa most appreciative 
reader of other men’s books and poems, and talks admirably of alt 
good writings except his own, of which he can scarcely be per- 
suaded to speak, even to his dearest intimates.’ 

Of the poet’s attitude toward God and his fellowmen, he himself 
wrote briefly as follows, in a biographical sketch drawn up some 
years ago :— 

In 1860 I was chosen a member of the Electoral College of Massa- 
chusetts, and also in 1864. _I have been a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College and a Trustee of Brown University. But 
while feeling and willing to meet all the responsibilities of citizenship, 
and deeply interested in questions which concern the welfare ad honor 
of the country, I have as a rule declined overtures for acceptance of 

ublic stations, Ihave always taken an active part in elections, but 

ave not been willing to add my own example to the greed of office, 
I have been a member of the Society of Friends by birthright, and by a 
settled conviction of the truth of its principles and the importance of 
its testimonies, while at the same time I have a kind feeling toward 
all those who are seeking, in different ways from mine, to serve God 
and benefit their fellowmen. 

The first of the series of personal sketches called ‘Authors at 
Home’ was a description of Mr. Whittier’s life at Amesbury, by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. It appeared in our issue of Nov. 
1, 1884, and was republished in the volume printed under the above 
title by the Cassell Publishing Co. in 1889, 

In the list of Forty Immortals elected by our readers in the 
spring of 1884, the poet’s name stood third, immediately following 
those of Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lowell. In our Holmes Birthday 
number (1884) and Lowell Birthday number (1889), Mr. Whittier's 
tributes to the most eminent of his fellow-academicians were as 
conspicuous for their literary quality as for their cordiality. 

The news of Mr. Whittier’s death, while not entirely unexpected 
by Dr. Holmes, yet affected him deeply. ‘It would be hard for 
me,’ he said, ‘ to express the deep sadness which I feel in common 
with the whole country at the great loss, It is a loss irreparable 
to the country and extremely painful to me, One of the sweetest 
natures and one of the sweetest singers we ever had, or shall ever 
have, is gone from us, These blows have fallen upon me with 
terrible frequency of late. There was Lowell’s death a year ago. 
It was a long time before I recovered from that shock. The death 
of George William Curtis was sudden and untimely. The loss to the 
country by it was severe, while to me it was personal. The death 
of Dr. Parsons. was a poignant grief to me. Whittier’s death was 
in the order of nature. He was aged, and we could not have 
reasonably expected that his life would have been prolonged a 
great many years however we might cherish such a hope, It leaves 
me stunned.’ - 

We reproduce Mr. Whittier’s letter apropos of the Autocrat’s 
five-and-seventieth birthday, which is doubly interesting in view of 
the fact that his last published poem (in this month's A¢/antic)was 
a metrical treatment of the same theme :— 

To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Poet, essayist, novelist, humorist, scientist, ripe scholar and wise 
eye ar if Dr. Holmes does not, at the present time, hold in — 
ar estimation the first place in American literature, his rare versatili 
is the cause. In view of the inimitable prose-writer, we forget the 

oet ; in our admiration of his melodious verse, we lose sight of ‘ Elsie 

enner’ and ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast- Table.’ e laugh over 
his wit and humor, until, to use his own words, 
We suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a shoot, 
As if Wisdom’s old potato could not flourish at its root ; 
and perhaps the next page melts us into tears by a pathos only equalled 
by that of Sterne’s sick Lieutenant. He is Montaigne and Bacon under 
one hat. His varied qualities would suffice for the mental furnishing of 
half a dozen literary specialists, To those who have enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of his intimate acquaintance, the man himself is more than the 
author. His genial nature, entire freedom from jealousy or envy, quick 
tenderness, large charity, hatred of sham, pretence and unreality, and 
his reverent sense of the eternal and permanent, have secured for him 
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something more‘and dearer than literary renown—the love of all who 

know him. I might say much more ; I could not say less, May his 

life be long in the land, Joun G. WHITTIER. 
AMESBURY, MAss., 8th mo, 18, 1884. 


The following paragraph is taken from the Boston Evening 
Transcript :— 

‘ A very pleasant recognition of Mr, Whittier’s association with 
The Atlantic was made by the publishers of that periodical in a 
banquet which they gave in honor of his seventieth birthday, Dec. 
17, 1877, to which the AZ/antic contributors were invited. The 
banquet took place at the Hotel Brunswick. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the poet’s timidity and shrinking from publicity that it 
was with difficulty that he was persuaded to be present. He for- 
tified himself against the contingency of absence by placing in Mr. 
Longfellow’s hands the poem which he wrote for the occasion, and 
though his shyness was so far overcome that he appeared and 
spoke a few words of simple acknowledgment of the compliments 
paid him, he still had not the heart to read his own lines, and that 
service was rendered by Mr. Longfellow. At this banquet ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Warner, Col, Higginson and others, and poems were read by 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Piatt and Mr. Stoddard. Mr. Emerson, who 
was present, responded to the calls made upon him by reading 
Mr. Whittier’s ‘Ichabod.’ Another very pleasant and gratifying 
recognition of Mr. Whittier’s seventieth birthday was the publica- 
tion of a‘ Whittier number’ of The Literary World. To this 
number Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. Stedman, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. Paul H. Hayne, Dr. Holland, Mr, George P. Lathrop, 
Mrs. L. Maria Child, Mrs, Thaxter, Miss Phelps, Mr. Garrison 
and others contributed poetical tributes to the character and writ- 
ings of Mr. Whittier, and there were cordial letters of friendship 
and high regard from the venerable Richard H. Dana, William 
Cullen Bryant, George Bancroft, Colonel Higginson and many 
more, It is a painful reminder of the losses which American lit- 
erature has sustained of late that of the fifteen names mentioned 
above as among those who joined in this tribute to Mr, Whittier, 
seven are those of persons who are already dead.’ 

On Oct. 24, 1884, a portrait of Mr. Whittier, painted by Edgar 
Parker of Boston, was presented to the Friends’ School at Provi- 
dence, R. I, The donor was Mr. Charles C, Coffin of Lynn, Mass., 
who was a pupil in the school fifty years ago and afterward a 
teacher, now dead. The portrait, wy now hangs in Alumni 
Hall, is life-size, and represents the poet as seated in an arm-chair 
in an attitude of peaceful thought. On the occasion of the pres- 
entation, an address was delivered by President Chase of Hartford 
College. A letter from Minister Lowell containing the following 
sonnet was read :— 

New England’s poet, rich in love as years, 
Her hills and valleys praise thee, and her brooks 
Dance to thy song ; to her grave sylvan nooks 
Thy feet allure us, which the woodthrush hears 
As maids their lovers, and no treason fears. 
Through thee her Merrimacs and Agioochooks, 
And many a name uncouth, win loving looks, 
Sweetly familiar to both Englands’ ears, 
Peaceful by bir:hright as a virgin lake, 
The lily’s anchorage, which no eyes behold 
Save those of stars, yet for thy brothers’ sake, 
That lay in bonds, thou blew'st a blast as bold 
As that wherewith the heart of Roland brake, 
Far heard through Pyrenean valleys cold, 

Mr. Whittier’s invincible modesty manifested itself in the poem 

containing these stanzas :— 
O living friends who love me ! 
O dear ones gone above me ! 
Careless of other fame, 
I leave to you my name, 
Hide it from idle praises, 
Save it from evil phrases ; 
Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it? 
Let the thick curtain fall ; 
I better know than all 
How little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained, 

* x a * * 

Sweeter than any sung 
My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 
My wish that failed of act, 


Others shali sing yd song, 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what I n 

And all I fail of win. 
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EASILy FIRST among the articles called forth by the pass- 
ing away of Dr. Parsons, the details of whose life and 
death were briefly noted in last week’s Critic, is the follow- 
ing sketch and criticism published by Mr. Charles G. Whiting 
in the Springfield Republican :— 


While Whittier is lying very ill comes the news that Parsons is 
dead, Death is enviously robbing us of the noble lights of our 
letters and the nation’s life; and while Thomas William Parsons 
held a far lesser place in the general eye than Whittier or than 
Curtis, whom the country mourns and will long mourn—and, in- 
deed, can scarcely be known to the public at all—his departure 
means much to all those who love literature and appre iate the 
poet. Parsons was a poet of the finest and rarest mould; of na- 
ture too reserved and shy, a genius too delicate, spiritual and 
severe, a habit too sohelatiy bed distant to command the attention 
of a large nw but such as made him beloved and his work pre- 
cious to all who came within their influence with comprehending 
souls. His fame rests securely on his translation of Dante's great 
poem, incomplete, it is true, but first in rank among all English 
versions by virtue of its high sympathy of spirit, its essential re- 
production of the Florentine’s attitude, and of the very style of his 
accost to the world, Nearer than any other did he approach to 
the inimitable ¢erza rima of Dante, and that peculiar restraint of 
lan uage which in its stern simplicity conveyed as none other 
could the sublime imagination and the spiritual grandeur of the 
epic of the human soul. To have done this is to have achieved an 
eminence which the chance and change of literary fashions can 
hardly endanger, and which will preserve a place also for some of 
the most beautiful lyrics done in our tongue. 

Thomas William Parsons was born in Boston, August 18, 1819, 
and had therefore entered upon his seventy-fourth year when his 
death occurred by accident at his sister’s home, in Scituate, Satur- 
day. He was son of a prominent physician, and was educated 
up to his seventeenth year in the Boston Latin School and well 
grounded there in the works of the masters of the classical liter- 
atures, with which he became familiar, though he did not further 
pursue his studies in any college. When he was seventeen years 
old he went abroad and travelled in Europe, but chiefly in Ttaly, 
where he lived for several years, steeping himself in the atmos- 

here and history of that land of art and passion. Here he trans- 
ated the first ten cantos of the ‘Inferno,’ which were published 
in Boston in 1843, and won for him at once the recognition of 
scholars in the Old World and in his own country. Returning to 
Boston he studied medicine at the Harvard Medical School, and, 
receiving his degree, elected to practice dentistry, and did so for 
some time. 

But his profession employed few years of his life, taken alto- 
ether. That life was uneventful; the lover of art in its various 
orms of painting, sculpture and the stage, but chiefly the scholar 

of letters, strongly religious also in his bent, and recluse in his dis- 
position, he lived in his library and among his friends, with more 
than one sojourn in the older lands to feed his mind. His second 
visit was paid in 1847, and a sojourn of some years followed, He 
returned in 1853, when Harvard College gave him the honorary 
degree of A.M., and the next year he published in Boston his first 
volume of poems under the title ‘Ghetto di Roma,’ This small 
volume began with letters in verse to friends he had made, such 
as Samuel Rogers, Charles Kemble, the publisher Edward Moxon, 
and Walter Savage Landor,—such familiar, half philosophic, half 
satirical epistles as Horace wrote to Maecenas or Lucullus, or 
Pope to Arbuthnot or Swift. Parsons often indulged in a gentle 
pleasantry, which served to set off his habitual mood of grave 
sweetness with a slight surprise, But in this volume also ap- 

ared some of the most remarkable of his poems, among them 
fis ‘Lines on a Bust of Dante,’ which he afterward somewhat 
changed and added to. He was not thirty years old when he 
wrote this poem in its first form, 

Although when the first part of his translation of the Inferno 
appeared he was but twenty-four years old, it was not until he 
was forty-eight, in 1867, that the complete version was —- 
by De Vries, Ibarra & Co., of Boston, in a handsome folio, con- 
taining also Doré's illustrations, In the years that followed Par- 
sons had not accomplished the task he set himself of renderin 
the whole Divine comedy. The passion for his author's full 
meaning, the nicety of his critical sense, which led him to reject in 
every line as he wrote it such words as on a second, or a third, or 
a tenth reading, failed to suit his literary conscience, made him 
work slowly when he worked, and there were long periods when 
he could not bring himself to try his work at all. He had ad- 
vanced a considerable ways in the translation of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
and had published in a limited edition the first nine cantos (often 
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called the ‘ Ante-Purgatorio’), besides contributing other cantos 
to The Catholic World. These contained some of the most ex- 
quisitely tender passages of Dante’s work, approaching to the ex- 
alted sweetness of the ‘ Paradiso,’ and gave one a great desire to 
see that crown of the mighty allegory from hands so fit to repro- 
duce it. But this was never done, and his friend Longfellow’s 
lines about Hawthorne recur to the memory, with their ever sad 
conclusion :— 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 

Dr. Parsons and his wife, a brilliant and peculiar woman, resided 
in England for some years, —s visits meantime to Paris and 
to other places on the Continent. Since 1872 their home has been 
alternately in Boston, Wayland and Scituate; Mrs. Anna Parsons 
died a few years ago, when they were living at 3 Beacon Hill Place, 
Boston, where the poet had since resided. In 1870 Mrs. Parsons 
made her husband a New Year's gift of a volume of selections 
from his poems, privately printed at the Cambridge Press of John 
Wilson & Son, with the title ‘The Old House at Sudbury ’—that 
being the poem opening the volume. It referred to the same 
* Wayside Inn’ where Longfellow’s charming tales were told, and 
it is interesting to note that under the designation of ‘ The Poet,’ 
who was a member of the choice company that told the tales, was 
celebrated Dr. Parsons himself :-— 


A poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical and terse, 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift flight 
Of thoughts so sudden that they seem 
The revelations of a dream, — 

All these were his, but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame ; 

He did not find his thoughts less sweet 
For music on some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear on every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades, 

Honor and blessing on his head 

When living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch the crown. 


Longfellow could easily say this, from his own eminence, with the 
crown on his brow, of one to whom no popular voice had assigned 
even a laurel wreath ; but it is no less a beautiful tribute of affec- 
tion and recognition, since if there was ever a poet without vanity 
and ostentation, Longfellow was one. Parsons always had his 
circle, ‘ fit though few,’ of warm admirers, and his inner circle of 
loving friends, All the Boston literary men of his day appreciated 
him entirely, and they were his friends in no ordinary manner. 
Another volume of poems, containing amid their new contents 
many of the old favorites, was published by Hatchards of Picca- 
dilly, London, in 1872, under the title ‘ The Shadow of the Obelisk.’ 

Dr. Parsons wrote in his youth many pieces for special occa- 
sions, as for the opening of theatres in Boston, and a ‘ Threnodia’ 
on the death of President William Henry Harrison was recited 

the elder Vandenhoff at the Tremont Theatre, April 13, 1841. 
hen he was twenty-one years old, he wrote and delivered a 
on ‘ The Intellectual Republic’ for the Boston Lyceum. 
Bis verses on the death of Daniel Webster were regarded as of 
remarkable merit. The impression which ry of his sort was 
fure to produce upon cultured minds was well embodied in the 
remarks of Zhe Atheneum on his first volume, reviewed among 
other specimens of American verse : 

Here, like a ripe mouthful in an otherwise green and detestable 
peach, amid a dreary mass of tedious writers we come to a man of taste 
and learning, whocan write good, flowing verse, scintillating with humor, 
national, yet not vulgar ; one who can tell a story, andinvent one, too, 
and no borrowing either. 

The accustomed slur on American verse in general, which 7he 
Athenaum keeps up even unto this day, was in 1854 more ex- 
cusable, and even to-day Dr, Parsons’s poems remain somewhat 
unusual for their ‘taste and learning.’ In that catholic and de- 
lightful work, ‘The Poets of America,’ Mr. Stedman says of 
Parsons: 

He is of one of those rare poets whose infrequent work is so beautiful 
as to make us wish for more. In quality, at least, it is of a kind with 
Landor’s ; his touch is sure, and has at command the choicer modes of 
lyrical art,—those which, although fashion may overslaugh them, re- 
turn again, and enable a true poet to be quite as original as when hunt- 
ing devices previously unessayed, Parsons’s briefer poems are often 
models, but occasionally show a trace of that stiffness which too little 
employment gives even the hand of'daintier sense. ‘ Lines ‘on a Bust 
of Dante,’ in structure, diction, loftiness of thought, is th. peer of any 
modern lyric in our tongue. Inversion, the vice of stilted poets, be- 
comes with him an excellence, and old forms and accents are rehandled 
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and ci with life anew. It is to be regretted that Dr. Parsons has 
not used his gift more freely. 
Pe reg recognizes him as ‘a poet for poets rather than for 

e people.’ 

An essential characteristic of Parsons was his profound relig- 
iousness. It must have been inborn, for it is seen in his earliest 
verses, and was ready to respond to the strong touch of the 
mighty Tuscan and to color his writing very deeply. None but 
a radically worshipful soul could have sung the ‘ Paradisi Gloria,’ 
loved by the devout, and loved for its music by those who are 
not especially devout : 

There is a city builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery for evermore. 
Parsons was a Catholic, though not, we believe, a Roman Catholic. 
He belonged in his soul to the elder church which existed before 
the Reformation, and while he was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, he manifested warm attachment to the greater 
body in which both may by sentiment be included. That senti- 
ment had a strong hold upon him, and indeed this was hardly 
separable from his long study of Dante; such an intimacy com- 
pelled a different attitude in respect to the ancient church than 
that which naturally is felt in the American atmosphere. So that 
his translations of the Divine Comedy were welcome in the 
Catholic World, that sole literary magazine of Roman Catholic 
culture in this country. The latest poetical work which Dr. Par- 
sons has done, it would appear, is the versification of the Collects 
of the Episcopal Church, 

The circumstances of Dr. Parsons’s death were peculiar, and re- 
mind one of those which attended the death of the artist Hunt 
some years ago; it is quite probable that in both cases the cause 
was a stroke of apoplexy. Dr. Parsons had been in poor health 
for a number of years; some time since he had an apoplectic 
stroke, when he was attended by several physicians, and rallied in 
some degree, but still was feeble and required constant care. He 
was not in his right mind, it would seem, and his sister, Mrs. 
George W. Lunt, at whose home at Scituate he was staying, had 
on Saturday determined to get a trained nurse. The poet had 
been confined to his bed for some time, but on that day he had 
dressed, come down-stairs, and gone out of doors. Search was 
very soon made for him over the farm, but no one thought to look 
into the well, which was within twenty feet of the front of the 
house, until the last. Then it was discovered that he had fallen 
into the well. When the body was recovered life was extinct. 
The opinion of the Hingham medical examiner was that going out 
to the well, of whose water he was very fond, to get a drink from 
= bucket, he had been seized with a stroke of apoplexy and had 

allen in. 





The Shelley Memorial 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Publicity has been given to details of the celebration at Hor- 
sham, Sussex, England, of the centenary of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
August 4, upon which day addresses were made, and a memorial 
tablet, bearing the poet’s name, etc., was placed in the parish 
church, 

The Shelley Committee, headed by Lord Tennyson, includes 
upon its list the names of George Meredith, Wm. Morris, Prof. Max 

filler, Prof. Dowden, Prof. Jebb, Leslie Stephen, Stopford A. 
Brooke, Edmund Gosse, William Sharp, Theodore Watts, W. 
Besant, T. Hardy, Sir F. Leighton, Henry Irving, and other well- 
known representatives of letters and the arts in Great Britain. It 
has been decided that the most fitting memorial to the poet will be 
a ‘Shelley Library and Museum,’ to be established at Horsham, 
near the place of his nativity. 

The Library will include, in addition to general literature, all 
such works as may be specially connected with Shelley, In the 
Museum a home will be found for personal relics of the poet. 

To provide the needed funds, a call is made for subscriptions, 
and the readers and lovers of Shelley throughout the English- 
speaking world are invited to contribute. Any sums which may 
be sent to us, by check or postal-order, will be duly remitted to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. James Stanley Little of Horsham. Re- 
ceipts will be pone iven to subscribers, and a public acknowl- 
edgment will be made from time to time in the literary and daily 
journals. 

Contributions may be forwarded to either of the undersigned 
American members of the Committee. 

EDMUND C, STEDMAN, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
No. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Mr. Curtis 


SINCE THE DEATH of Mr. Curtis, the press has teemed 
with estimates of his genius and eulogies of his character. 
The sympathetic biographical sketch in Zhe Evening Post 
was written by the Rev. Dr. John W. Chadwick, who con- 
ducted the services at his funeral; Zhe Christian Union's 
editorial article came from the scholarly pen of Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie; Zhe Critic's tribute—the critical part of it, 
at least, printed in larger type than the purely biographical 
portions—was the work of Mr. James Herbert Morse (who 
wrote also the estimate of Mr. Whittier in this week’s paper) ; 
the author of the Springfield Repudlican’s sympathetic study 
was Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting, for many years the ac- 
complished literary editor of that journal; the poet Stoddard 
wrote an appreciative paper in his department in Zhe Mail 
and Express ; Mr. William Winter of the Zridune has laid 
a wreath of elegiac verse upon his neighbor’s bier: while the 
articles in Harper's Weekly, apart from the editorial tribute, 
written by Mr. Schurz, were signed by Mr. Howells, and Mr. 
Edward Cary of the editorial staff of the Zimes. Mr. Cary, 
it is understood, wrote also the Zémes's excellent sketch of 
Mr. Curtis. A frontispiece portrait and pictures of Mr. 
Curtis’s summer and winter homes and of his library and 
Easy Ch.air appeared in the same number of the Weekly 
(Sept. 7) The Monthly will, it is to be presumed, devote 
at least one article to the subject. As the October number 
had been for some time on the press when Mr, Curtis 
died, the November number will contain the last of the 
Easy Chair papers from his pen; this will be followed by a 
brief memorial article. Whether or no the department will 
be maintained has still to be determined. If it is to be, we 
can suggest no one more competent to conduct it than Mr. 
Warner, who succeeded Mr. Howells as the occupant of 
the Editor’s Study. 4 

Mr. Curtis’s death deprives the Egypt Exploration Fund 
of its sole honorary Vice President; he succeeded Mr. 
Lowell in that complimentary office. By his will, dated 
Dec. 28, 1883, Mr. Curtis leaves everything to his widow, 
who is made his sole executrix. 

From the many tributes to the memory of the distin- 
guished author, editor, orator and citizen, we select a few of 
the more noteworthy passages. 

BuZZARD’s BAY, August, 31, 1892. 

Mrs. G. W. CuRTIS, West Brighton :—The sad intelligence I 
have just received fills me with the greatest personal sorrow, 
which is more distressing because I know my heart-felt sympathy 
cannot reach with consolation the depth of your grief. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 

As he was the ideal independent, so he might well have been 
called the finest type of the American gentleman. He was proud of 
his country, and yet never boastful. He would have stood in the 
company of kings without embarrassment, but also without mak- 
ing the least demonstrative display of his ease. He was not 
ashamed of not being rich. He possessed that true politeness 
which consists in an instinctive regard for the feelings of others. 
His exquisite refinement of manner was genuine because it was 
free from all self-consciousness and affectation, and sprang from 
true kindness of heart. No coarse utterance crossed his lips be- 
cause no coarse thought or sentiment crossed his soul. He made 
his inferiors feel at home in his presence ~ generously recogniz- 
ing their merits without oppressing them with condescending supe- 
riority. He'was a distinguished man in the most distinguished 
society, moving in it with unpretending simplicity, and tiring only 
himself. When we think of the men whom we would point out 
as models to our youth at home, or whom we would have looked 
upon as representative American gentleman before all the world, 

orge William Curtis will surely be thought of in the very first 
line.—Harper's Weekly. 

When, indeed, he left the party which he helped then to estab- 
lish and to glorify for me, I could not go with him, or think with 
him, but I believe that in this sad hour when all Americans mourn 
him, the old Republicans, who were young Republicans in those 
distant days, will gladly recognize that he was always the truest of 
Republicans. His whole life taught the lesson that the world is 
well lost whenever the world is wrong ; but never, I think, did any 
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life teach this so sweetly ; so winningly. The wrong world itself 
might have been entreated by him to be right, for he was one of 
the few reformers who have not in some measure mixed their love 
of man with hate of men; his quarrel was with error, and not with 
the persons who were in it, so that he had no enemies but those 
of his cause. He was so wisely tolerant and so gently steadfast 
in his opinions that no one ever thought of him as a fanatic, 
though many who held his opinions were assailed as fanatics, and 
suffered the shame if they did not win the palm of martyrdom.— 

W. D. Howells, in Harper's Weekly. 

Other men of letters here and in other countries have ensconced 
themselves in similar seats, and have delivered what they have to 
say, or thought they had to say, greatly to their own satisfaction, 
and sometimes to the satisfaction of their readers, gravely or gayly, 
according to their humor and their knowledge; but the best con- 
trived to outlive their usefulness before they ceased by showing 
their limitations, and by becoming tedious. Mr. Curtis may have 
had his limitations, though they escaped notice in the ‘Easy 
Chair,’ but he was never tedious, The range of his sympathies, 
intellectual and personal, was so large as to seem boundless, 
* * * What he wrote in political directions may not have been 
literature, for politics, the most earnest and high-minded, is not 
literature, but it comes as near it as journalism can, in that it is 
vigorous and not noisy, severe without vituperation, mature, con- 
sistent, dignified, distinctive of the man and his manhood.—2, A. 
Stoddard, in The Mail and Express. 

In letters also Mr. Curtis has a place, which we venture to say 
will grow as time goes on, His exquisite essays, which have been 
written from month to month for nearly 40 years for the Harpers” 
magazine, are in the lineal succession of Steele and Addison's 
Spectator, as Thackeray's ‘Roundabout Papers’ were; the in- 
fluence of the Sfectator age and of his elder contemporary 
Thackeray was never quite without trace, although a robustness 
and depth unknown to any of these English writers grew into his 


noble use of the mother tongue as the years went on.— Zhe 
Springfield Republican. 

In all that the word implies he was a gentleman; and there is 
no worthier or more expressive tribute that can be brought to any 
man’s coffin than the tear that will not be repressed for life-long 
devotion to duty, for goodness that never faltered and kindness 
that never failed. : 

In the immediate presence of death and under the instant sense 
of bereavement it is not easily possible to speak with cold judg- 
ment of his achievements as a writer. He was the master of a 
style as pure as that of Addison and as flexible as that of Lamb, 
In its characteristic quality, however, it does not resemble either 
of those models, The influences that were most intimately con- 
cerned in forming his mind were Emerson and Thackeray. He 
had the broad vision and the fresh, brave, aspiring spirit of the one, 
and he combined with those the satirical playfulness, the cordiab 
detestation of shams, and the subtle commingling of raillery and 
tender sentiment that are characteristic of the other. His habituab 
mood was pensive, not passionate, and he was essentially more a 
contemplative philosopher than either an advocate, a partisan, @ 
reformer, or a politician—all of which parts he sometimes was 
constrained to assume.— The New York Tribune. 

No one, not even his most violent political enemy, ever doubted 
Mr. Curtis’s honesty of purpose. Fun hasbeen poked at him from 
time to time for following the dictates of his .conscience rather 
than the voice of his party, and it was considered by some of the 
comic papers a good joke to represent him dressed in petticoats 
and to dub him the ‘old woman,’ I have often wondered if the 
men who called Mr, Curtis by this name and regarded him as a 
dilettante had half or even a quarter of his courage, Morally and 
physically Mr, Curtis was a brave man. He espoused the cause 
of the slave when to hint that negroes were not a chattel meant 
social ostracism as well as personal violence. He took the plat- 
form and held it, determined to say what he had to, thou f an 
angry mob threw stones and bottles of vitriol at him. ‘old 
women’ do this, then all I have to say is that ‘old women’ are 
braver than young men,— The Chicago Tribune. 


He brought to the comment and the criticism of public affairs 
and public men courage unflinching, the highest ideal of justice 
and right conduct, an eloquent and impassioned, but reasonable 
and practical devotion to the general good. * * * There is no 
nobler example in recent American history—it will seem not ex- 
travagant to those whose privilege it was to know Mr. Curtis inti- 
meee to say that there is none in all our history—for the young 
American to follow. And if with his proud modesty Mr, Cw 
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put aside, as he did, many places of apparent distinction—and his 
career is not easily to be presented by itself—it is written in the 
history of all that is purest, all that is the most inspiring and 
worthy in the history of the country in his time— Zhe New York 
Times. 





Notes 


Pror. NorTON’S Life of Lowell will be published by Harper 
& Bros. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a number of interestin 
books for publication this fall. Among them we note ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Washington Allston,’ by Jared B. Flagg, N. A.; 
‘American Illustrations,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; ‘ The Great 
Streets of the World’; ‘Life and Times of Michael Angelo,’ by 
John Addington Symonds; ‘French Art,’ by W. C. Brownell ; ‘The 
Chrildren of the Poor,’ by Jacob Riis; ‘The Beach of Fales4, and 
The Bottle Imp,’ by R. L. Stevenson ; ‘ Afloat and Ashore on the 
Mediterranean,’ by Lee Meriwether ; ‘Spanish Cities,’ by Charles A. 
Stoddard ; ‘Blackfoot Lodge Tales,’ — e B. Grinnell; ‘The 
French War and the Revolution,’ by Prof. William M. Sloane of 
Princeton ; ‘Barnard of Clairvaux,’ by Dr. R. S. Storrs ; ‘Alcuin,’ 
*Abelard’ and ‘Froebel,’ in the Great Educators Series ; ‘The 
Swiss Reformation,’ by Dr. Philip Schaff; ‘The Campaign of Wa- 
terloo,’ by John C. Ropes; ‘ The Refounding of the German Em- 

ire,’ by Col. G. B, Malleson ; ‘ Letters to a Young Housekeeper,’ 
Mrs. Bayard Taylor ; ‘Songs about Life, Love and Death,’ by 
the late Anne Reeves Aldrich: a complete edition of the Poems 
of Mrs Julia C. R. Dorr; and ‘ Outlines of Ancient Egyptian His- 
tory,’ based on Mariette, the translator and editor being Mary 
Brodrick. The ‘Juveniles’ on the Scribner list are by Mrs. Bur- 
nett, Mr. Stockton, Prof. Boyesen, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
G. A. Henty and others. 


—The only complete and authentic life of ex-President Cleve- 
land yet written will be published immediately in Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series. The author is George F. Parker, editor of ‘ The 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland,’ published by the 
Cassell Publishing Co.; and he has had the authorization of Mr. 
Cleveland in his work. There will be included in the book a lit- 
erary estimate of the ex-President by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
and a review of his legal career by his late partner, Mr. W. S. 
Bissell of Buffalo. 


—Macmillan & Co. will be the American publishers of the hand- 
some Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels, to which we re- 
cently called attention. The same firm announces a new edition 
of Andrew perme ‘ The Library,’ now forsome years out of print ; 
and Addison’s ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son. 

—Mr. Whittier recently sent to St. Nicholas Magazine a long 

m commemorating a visit he received from a party of young 
girls, The verses will appear in the November number. 


— The Century announces a series of letters which passed be- 
tween Gen. W. T. Sherman and his brother, Senator fohn Sher- 
man, giving an inside view of certain interesting periods and 
events in American history, They are printed by arrangement 
with Senator Sherman and the heirs of Gen. Sherman, and with 
notes by Mrs. Rachel Sherman Thorndike, the General’s daughter. 
Publication will begin in the November number. The letters will 
afterwards be issued by the Cassell Publishing Co. 


—Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, ‘The Cuckoo in the Nest,’ will be 
published on Sept. 15 by the  erge W. Lovell Co, The leading 
characters are the daughter of a village innkeeper and the soft- 
brained son of a squire. 


—Charles E. Merrill & Co, will publish early in October 
‘Cameos from Ruskin,’ by Miss Mary T. Cardwill. The purpose 
of this book, which consists of extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
is to illustrate the fundamental principe of all his criticism—that 
art is inseparably connected with character and conduct, and that 
all great art rests upon a basis of what is intrinsically good. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘France under the 
Regency, by James Breck Perkins; ‘ Autumn,’ the last of H. G.O. 
Blake's four volumes of ‘ seasonable ’ selections from the journals of 
Thoreau ; ‘The Foot-Pathway,’ by Bradford Torrey; an édztion 
de luxe of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ and a Family Edition of 
Tennyson's ‘ cess’; ‘Favorite Flies and their Histories,’ a 
book for anglers, by Mary E. Orvis Marbury; a new edition cf 
Dr. John Brown's ‘Spare Hours’; ‘English Topography,’ Part 
IL, being Vol. 13 of The Gentleman's Magasine Library ; and, in 
the Riverside Paper Series, Hawthorne's ‘House of the Seven 
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—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who for twenty years have been the 
authorized American publishers of the Italian author, Edmondo 
de Amicis, have now in preparation a translation by Alice H. 
Cady, of his latest volume, ‘School and Home.’ They will also 

ublish the socialistic romance on which de Amicis is now work- 
ing, ‘ The First of May.’ 


—‘ Memories of the Professional and Social Life of John E. 
Owens,’ the actor, by his wife, with twenty illustrations, is in the 
press of John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


—A fourth edition of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s ‘Superstition and 
Force,’ laboriously revised by the author, will be published next 
month by Lea Brothers & Co. Mr. Lea’s ‘Formula of the Papal 
Penitentiary’ will appear soon afterward. In preparation is a 
‘History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences.’ 


—Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan’s ‘Simple Adventures of Mem 
Sahib ’ will be published in London by Chatto & Windus, Before 
appearing in book form it is to be issued serially in Zhe Lady's 

ictortial, Miss Duncan, by the way, has given up her home in 
India, and returned to Canada. The hot climate did not agree 
with a constitution accustomed to the rigors of the Canadian win- 
ters. 


—Mr. E. S. Nadal of New York contributes to the August Vze- 
teenth Century ‘ Notes of a Virginian Journey,’ giving a pleasing 
picture of rural and village life. 

—In the September Nineteenth Century Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons flatly denies the report that ‘An Englishman in Paris’ 
was written by the late Sir Richard Wallace. ‘I have full au- 
thority to state,’ he writes, futhermore, ‘that Lady Wallace is ex- 
tremely annoyed that the authorship of “An Englishman in Paris” 
should have been attributed to her late husband.’ 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will issue in the autumn a volume 
of magazine essays by the late Richard Jefferies, dealing mainly 
with the agricultural laborer, under the title of ‘The Toilers of 
the Field.’ An unpublished story of farm laborers in Wiltshire 
will also be included in the volume. 

—Mr. George Saintsbury, being an essayist of renown, it is in- 
teresting to note the three rules which he albeit a somewhat pon- 
derous writer, has always tried to keep before my eyes, ‘ whether 
in writing the history of a literature or in criticising a — 
— for next day’s paper.’ These rules are: ‘ Never to like any- 
thing old merely because it is old, or anything new because it is 
new ; never to judge anything in literature or | germs except from 
the historical and comparative standpoint, and always to put the 
exposition of the subject before the display of personal cleverness. 

—Early in November Duprat & Co. will issue ‘ The Book Lover’s 
Almanac for the Year 1893,’ made up of articles on various sub- 
jects interesting to book collectors, and having twelve full page 
illustrations of Henriot reproduced in colors. It will be printed at 
the De Vinne Press. 


—The new edition of Herndon’s Life of Lincoln will be issued 
by the Appletons in two volumes, thoroughly revised, with new 
illustrations, and an introduction by Horace White. 


—Glasgow University Court, at the instance of the Council of 
Queen Margaret College, the only college in Scotland for the uni- 
versity education of women (founded in 1883), has accepted an 
offer made by the Council to hand over to the University the gov- 
ernment, the endowments present and prospective, and, with the 
consent of the donor, Mrs, Elder, the buildings of Queen Margaret 
College—the endowments and buildings to be reserved for the ex- 
clusive education of women, and the College to become incorpo- 
rated with the University as its department for women. 

—At a recent sale in‘London a copy of Dickens's ‘ Strange Gen- 
tleman: a Comic Burletta,’ realized 45/., and the first edition of 
his ‘Sketches of Young Couples,’ and of Thackeray’s ‘Second 
Funeral of Napoleon,’ sold for 8/. 15s. and 42/. respectively. 

—‘In your issue of Sept. 3,’ writes J. F. C. of Detroit, Mich., 
‘Mr. Noah Brooks asks for the author of “ The Rainbow,” quoted 
in “The American First Class Book” compiled by the Rev. es 
Pierpont. I feel quite sure, tho’ I have not the published volume 
at hand to verify my recollection, that the author of the poem is 
Amelia B. Welby, whose poems, many of them contributed to the 
Louisville Journal, have been published. Mrs. Welby died in 
Louisville in 1854. The “ Library of American Literature” says her 

ms reached a twelfth edition.’ Mrs. Welby’s poem is written 
in rhyming couplets strongly resembling the lines quoted by Mr. 
Brooks ; but she was only three years old, we believe, when the 
book in question appeared. 

—Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s ‘Essays in German Litera- 
ture,’ dealing with Goethe, Schiller, the development of the German 
re ag was published by Mr. Fisher Unwin of London early this 
month. 
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— The Publishers’ Weekly prints the following note :— 


Mrs. Ma 


The Critic 


and for two years she has written the department in the Sundayedition pojiand, i G. Kathrina, 


of that journal known as ‘ Her Point of View.’ This department is Holland, 
unique among the ‘ Woman’s Columns’ which nearly all newspapers Hedges, ; 
carry nowadays, and is widely quoted from by the press all over the Idje Exil 
country. Mrs. Welch also writes New York letters under her own sig- 
nature, which are among the very best of their kind. She also con- 
tributes not infrequently to the columns of Life, Puck and Harper's 


Bazar. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new a t is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. 





given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Atkinson, E. Science of Nutrition. 
Austin, J.G. Dora Darling 


Cesar’s Helvetian War. Ed. by S G. Ashmore. 40c. 
Calmire. $1.50. 
Caldwell, G. é Chemical Analysis. $1 50. 


Cornwallis, K. The Song of America and Columbus. §$:. 


Cook, A.S. The Art of Poetry. $1.25. 


Christianit 
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ot H; Welch, the widow of the lamented humorist, Bislsh Tomes Par il 


Philip H. Welch, is, according to the Philadelphia Ledger, winning 
laurels in her husband's profession of journalism, which she entered = Biiwhod J 
upon at his death three years ago. For three summers she has success- Gr, ffin, L. ’ Rules of India. 
fully conducted the Saratoga correspondence of the New York Zimes, Goddard, 


Ellis, E, S, From the Throttie to the President's Chair. 1.50. 
K. Table Book and Test Problems in Mathematics. “o Am. 
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. Fairy-Tales in Other Lands. $1.25. 
Hale, E East and West. $x. Casse 
¢ $1.25. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 

.G. _ Bitter-Sweet. firs ibner’ 
Between Sundays, §:. 
ie. ‘The Wee Widow's Cruise in Quiet Waters. sec. 
onhson, R. The End ofa Rainbow. $1.50. Cc 
facaulay’s Warren Hastings. Ed. by A. Mackie. §:. Longmans, Green & Co, 
— of Uganda, Story of his life. $x so. 

lan’s Shorter Latin Course. Ed. by J.C. Egbert, Jr. 4oce Macmillan & Co, 
ewbolt, W.C.E. Rev. Penitence and Peace. $:. Longmans, G 
Perkins, J. B. France under the Regency. $2 
Peterson, F. Wintering in Egypt. 
Pomeroy, M. M. Perpetual ce 
Rodkinson, M, L. History of Amulets, Charms, and Talismans. §2. 
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nae Prose Style, ssc. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 
ol. II. $r35- A. C, Armstrong & Son, 
(Gentleman’s Magazine Library.) Ed. by 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Shinn, G. W. Rev, Manual of Information Concerning Episcopal Church. 2 


Springfield; Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
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Black, J. W. Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. soc. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. Stcddard,C.W. South Sea Idyls. $r.g0. Chas. Scribner's pone. 

: Schoolmaster in Literature. $1.40. American Bock Co, 

alt.: Johns Hopkins Press. Stuart, J. A. E. Literary Shrines of Ycrkshire, $2.50. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Macmillan & Co. Tibbles, T. H. The American Peasant, Indianapolis: Vincent Bros. Pub. % 

Macmillan & Co. Tourgee, A.W. A Son of Old Harry. soc. Rol "s Sons, 

Phila.: P. Blakiston & Son, Torrey, B. | The Foot-Path Way. : Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 
FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION 


and all diseases arising from imper- 
fect digestion and derangements of 
the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 

Descriptive pamphlet free, 


RuMFoRD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 








are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Is has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa 
th Starch, Arrowroot or 
Fen Sitond, nourishing 
DIGESTED. chipeetiliciithinente 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


“‘W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass, 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and dooms from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St,, N.Y. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 


~ 
and other foreign | may be furnished with all text books, 


BOOKS. SUPPLIED 


Send for 














Catalogue. at speciel rates 








i € Memorial Tablets in Brass, 
Bronze Marble or Mosaics. 











MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 

















Wie LL 
HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of 
heart not of morbid liver—when they’re 
married they’ll amount to something,— 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia by 
mail for two at. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, ew 


| York, Chicago, 





A Literary Guide for 
Home and School. 


By Mary Atice Ca.ier, Teacher of Classics in the 
Alabama Female College. Among the contents are 
suggestions upon—What and How to Read—Wha, 
books to buy and Where—A Ten Years’ Couise in 
Literature for Giels from Seven to Seventeen—Some 
Cho'ce bcoks for Boys—A Message to Girls—Sugge:- 
tions to Teachers, etc. Handsome'y bound in cloth 
gilt, $c.00, 

Tt is full of wise and practical suggestions, Its list of 
books is excellent, and the vo'ume coming into any 


home must be of untold benefit to that home —Bishop 
¥. H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A book that will prove cf inestimable value to th 
class of readers for whom it was written.—Henry D. . 
Moore, D.D., Selma, Ala, 


The diction is pure and elegant, the thought clear 
and strong, the suggestions always valuable, and some- 
times un‘que and original.—Rev. Z. L. Loveless, Ph.D., 
D.D , Troy, Ala, 


It is written with real love of the subject, Fs wd in- 
formation, and with a delicate as well as a free hand,— 
Frances E, Willard, Evanstown, Ill, 

As a work of high literary merit as well as a safe 
literary guide, dit top and teachers.— 
JM. ‘poband, D D., Paris, Ky. 

Her advice is uniformly good,—Literary World, 
Boston, 





The book is valuable, also, for its excellent lists of 
books and its sugee:tive schemes of reading. There is 


tian Intelligencer, New York. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 
52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








The Critic 


Number 552 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The only. Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-drain, and embryo of wheat. Largely used with 
best results, for preventing, as well as curing nervous break-down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. It is a vital 


phosphzte, not a laboratory phosphate. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, Formula on the label. 
Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists or by mail. $1.00" 


F. Crosby Co., 


56 W. astu Srt., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





‘CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


. ome us a Postal Card, poming one Book you may 
and 


we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
{ Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


98 Waar 23xp Street, 


BRENTANO’S, 





New York City, 





c Stationgrs, Newspeacers, call at- | 
tention to thelr SPECIAL SYSTEM of DELIVERY 





to patrons out-of-town du ig the Summer season. 
American, Sages and foreign books, stationery and | 
feces a ivered wit! out delay. Particulars sent - 
iad 194 Firtu Avenue, NEW YORK. 
H. WILLIAMS, 


ee bi 10TH bye ge: 
Dealer ard other Pe cals. Sets, 
volumes or ‘single bumpers. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 
ders for new 2 ptly attended to. 
PWN JOHNSON, 1996 tircadway, 





way, N.Y; 


Catalogue 34 ready. A. S. CLARK, Bockseller, 
4 Panx Row, New Yorx. 


HORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
Se tela of prove and verse are the 
of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, Endorsed 
Ww. —R. _ vert Shae < raphe 
Dadvess Du. T M. Coan. 20 We iath St. N.Y 











RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of prints by Bartolozzi and his 
pupils just been received ben Europe; also a 
number of rare oid mezzotints—some in color. 


Correspondence invited; Engravi and Etchin 
sent for Taapection free of damn ae os 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 9. Descriptive of s00 
modern etchings. Ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings, Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace anp TentH Srreet, 








New York. 
Levant birding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairirg a specialty, 


Lectures on Russia, 


By Miss IsaBpeL F. Hapcoop, author of 
‘*Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of Rus- 
sian authors, who has extensive knowledge 
of her subject from personal experience and 
travel, rofusely illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. ST. PETERSBURG: 

nter life. MOSCOW: types, arts ancient 
and modern, SUMMER LIFE: nobilit 
and nts. ARCHITECTURE AN 
CHURCH. COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates and particulars address: Care W. 
F, HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 














TIFFANY ‘GLASS * AND: DECORATING’ COMPANY 


*FURNISHERS’&’*GLASS'WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL, 


*DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS’ 


*333 TO 341° FOURTH’AVENUE'NEW’YORK’ 


4.8,—WE WILL ESTERM THE MENTION OF [HIS PAPER A PAYOR, 





DRY GOODS. 


A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


Fall Underwear. 


Cartwright and Warner’s 
Celebrated 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
Silk Underwear. 
HOSIERY. 

Silk, Merino, Cotton 
HOSE AND HALF HOSE, 
Children’s Hosiery 


AND 
Underwear. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 














APARTMENT TO LET. 


A comfortable, well-lighted apart- 
ment—eight rooms and bath—down 
town. 

One door from Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Rent low— possession immediate, 

Appress J. B. G., Critic OFFICE, 52 
LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


Bitte big enough tohoJd §2 numbers 
of the CriTIc will be sent to any address, 
ost free, on receipt of one dollar. Address, 
HE CriTIc Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Boston, U, S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
iding its, etc. 


% 



































